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FOREWORD 

Concerning  a  Series  of  Advertisements  for 
The  Chicago  Daily  News 

By  BERT  MOSES 


Ask  me  quickly  what  one  newspaper  best 
typifies  the  ideal  among  all  American 
newspapers,  and  I’ll  answer  without  equivoca¬ 
tion: 

The  Chicago  Daily  News! 

For  twenty  years  The  Daily  News  has  stood 
first  in  my  estimation  as  a  newspaper  and  first 
as  a  medium  in  which  to  advertise — absolutely 
there  is  no  exception. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  possessed  of  an 
irrepressible  yearning  to  write  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  that  paper — advertisements  that 
would  have  the  breath  of  life  in  the  lines. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  its  all-round 
excellence  had  never  been  fully  made  known — 
that  it  was  a  finer  and  better  paper  than  its  pub¬ 
lisher  had  ever  represented  it  to  be. 

I  knew  very  well  that  its  owner  would  never 
himself  say  what  I  believe  ought  to  be  said  to  the 
advertisers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  becom¬ 
ing  modesty  of  Mr.  Lawson  is  just  as  marked  as 
his  keen  intellect  and  uncommon  ability. 

The  advertising  copy  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  while  always  interesting,  has  appeared  to 
me  entirely  too  modest,  and  never  seemed  to  em¬ 
phasize  sufficiently  the  Gibraltar-like  excellence 
that  must  be  there  if  the  real  Chicago  Daily 


News  was  pictured  in  type  to  the  public  as  it 
actually  is. 

Quite  recently  the  yearning  to  express  my 
opinions  of  this  great  paper  became  so  acute  that 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Advertising 
Manager  John  B.  Woodward  somewhat  to  this 
effect :  ^ 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Woodward: 

“I  want  you  to  authorize  me  to  write  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  for  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  giving  me  carte 
blanche  to  say  pretty  much  what  I  please  in  my  own  dis¬ 
tinct  styte.  I  want  to  inject  a  bigger  percentage  of  alka¬ 
loids  and  calories  into  your  advertisements.  Really  the 
present  percentage  is  too  low.  The  Daily  News  is  better 
than  you  ever  said  it  was.  It  is  better  than  Mr.  Lawson 
himself  or  you  can  possibly  realize  because  you  are  both 
so  close  to  it  that  the  perspective  is  faulty.  I.et  me  write 
what  I  know  and  think,  and  please  do  not  either  tether  or 
hobble  me,  or  use  the  merciless  blue  pencil  if  I  occasion¬ 
ally  resort  to  superlatives.  Let  me  do  the  work  under  my 
own  name,  for  the  personal  element  must  be  present  if 
the  ideas  I  have  in  mind  are  carried  out.  When  I  get 
through  writing  this  series,  if  you  let  me  write  it,  I  am 
sure  you  will  better  understand  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
than  you  ever  understood  it  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
T  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Lawson  to  his  own  child.  Now, 
then,  what  do  you  say?” 

And  Woodward  said:  “Go  to  it!” 

So  this  is  a  foreword  to  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  for  The  Chicago  Daily  News  that  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  intimate  discussions  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  by  Mr,  Msoses.  The  second  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.} 
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NEWSPAPER  MEN  ARE  UNKNOWN  IN  AUSTRALIA 
RUT  JOURNALISTS  ARE  FOUND  EVERYWHERE 


Charles  G.  Ross,  Professor  of  Journalism  at  University  of  Missouri,  U  ho  Spent  a  Year  In 
Australia  as  Sub-Editor  on  Melbourne  Herald,  Writes  Enterlainingly  of 
the  Land  Where  Journalists  Are  Organized  Into  Unions, 

Where  Morning  Newspapers  Dominate 

By  CHARLES  G.  ROSS,  Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri 


[The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  present  this  week  the  first 
part  of  an  article  on  "Newspaper  Work 
in  Australia,"  by  Charles  G.  Ross,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Professor  Ross  spent  a  year — 
July,  1916,  to  July,  1917 —  in  Australia 
as  sub-editor  on  the  Melbourne  Herald, 
while  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University  of  Missouri. — Editor.] 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  one  main 
difference  between  Australian  and 
American  Journalism  by  suggesting 
two  ways  of  beginning  an  article  on  the 
subject. 

The  typical  Australian  Journalist 
would  probably  Introduce  his  topic  for¬ 
mally,  in  some  such  fashion'  as  this: 

“In  connection  with  the  Interest  that 
Australia  feels  in  America  and  her  In¬ 
stitutions,  It  may  be  of  value  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  Journalism  of  that  country  and 
see  wherein  it  differs  from  the  Journal¬ 
ism  of  our  own." 

Now,  he  would  probably  write  you  an 
informative,  accurate  article — in  long- 
hand — with  no  grammatical  errors,  and 
with,  possibly,  an  Addisonian  literary 
flavor.  There  would  be  in  it  a  good 
many  words  that  an  American  copy- 
reader,  trained  in  space-saving,  would 
delete.  It  would  be  a  painstaking,  thor¬ 
ough  piece  of  work,  and  to  get  the 
meat  of  it  you  would  have  to  read  far 
beyond  the  first  paragraph.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  the  writer  would  not  address  the 
reader  as  “you.” 


cun  ulate  in  the  cities,  the  Journalism 
ot  -Australia  is  largely  a  city  Journal¬ 
ism.  There  is  an  enterprising  country, 
or  provincial,  press,  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  country  press  of 
America,  but  its  influence  is  compara- 
tiv'cly  slight.  The  leading  papers  are 
all  published  in  the  capitals  of  the  six 
states — the  cities  of  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Hrisbane,  Adelaide,  Perth,  and  Hobart, 
Sydney,  with  800,000  people,  is  the  larg- 
e.st,  and  Melbourne,  with  650,000,  Is 
next.  Sydney  is  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales;  Melbourne,  of  the 
State  of  Victoria,  and  of  the  whole 
Commonwealth.  British  traditions  of 
newspaper  making,  the  youth  of  the 
country,  the  homogeneity  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  its  people,  the  close-knit 
character  of  Au.stralia’s  Interests  and 
the  fewness  of  those  interests  as  com¬ 
pared  with  America’s  many — all  com¬ 
bine  to  give  the  Journalism  of  Austra¬ 
lia  a  national  outlook  that  ig  rarely 
found  In  the  more  sectionallzed  press 
of  this  country. 

I  have  suggested  that  Australian 
Journalism  is  a  British  form  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  made  for  Britishers.  It  might 
he  more  to  the  point  to  call  It  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  English  JournalLsm,  though  it 
exists  in  a  self-governing  common¬ 
wealth  far  removed  from  the  home 
land.  Sir  Edward  Cook,  the  British  chief 
cen.sor,  in  his  book  on  “Dclane  of  The 
Times,”  says  that  if  you  are  .seeking 
the  real.  Simon-pure  Journalism  of  the 
kind  that  Delane  practiced,  you  need 
not  look  for  It  in  the  England  of  to¬ 
day,  even  in  the  Times  itself;  you  must 
go  to  Scotland  or  the  overseas  do¬ 
minions.  Had  Sir  Edward  cared  to  be 
specific,  he  might  have  named  the  “Big 
B’our”  of  Australia — the  Argus  and  the 
Age  of  Melbourne,  and  the  Morning 
Herald  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Syd¬ 
ney — as  modem  examples  of  the  type 
that  he  had  In  mind.  As  Australia,  by 
the  very  fact  of  its  isolation,  has  con¬ 
served  English  traditions  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  life,  so  these  four  news¬ 
papers  have  held  strictly  to  Inherited 
methods. 

JOURNALISTS  HAVE  UNION. 

The  parallel  may  be  carried  further. 
Despite  Its  adherence  to  certain  tra- 
dition.s,  the  young  commonwealth  has 
knocked  some  others  into  smithereens; 
and  despite  the  very  English  character 
of  the  “Big  Four”  among  Australian 
papers,  their  owners  are  compelled  to 
man  them  with  reporters  and  sub-edl- 
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TO  THE  HEART  OF  IT  AT  ONCE 

The  typical  American  newspaper  man 
(not  Journalist)  would  begin  somewhat 
in  the  following  manner: 

The  American  reporter  makes  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  news  story;  the  Australian 
makes  a  photograph.” 

In  other  words,  the  American  strives 
to  Impress  the  reader  at  the  outset  with 
a  significant  fact.  The  whole  American 
plan,  as  seen  in  the  news-story  form, 
in  head  writing  and  in  make-up,  is  that 
of  the  cafeteria;  the  “features”  of  the 
news  menu  are  set  out  so  that  the  read¬ 
er  can  see  what  he  wants  and  get  what 
he  wants  without  delay.  The  Australian 
style  is  that  of  the  seven-course  din¬ 
ner.  One  style  is  adapted  to  quick  and 
easy  reading,  the  other  to  leisurely 
reading,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
.saying  that  American  newspapers  are 
made  for  Americans  and  .Yustralian 
newspai>ers  for  Britishers. 

.American  newspapers  are  inclined 
to  disparage  British  Journalism  as  slow 


Courtesy  .Australian  Press  .Association. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  and  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  are  Included  in  what  is 
known  ai  Au.stralia’s  “Big  Four.”  The  Sydney  Sun  shows  the  influence 
of  American  Journalism.  The  Sydney  Evening  News  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  dailies  printed  in  New  South  Wales. 


and  stodgy;  Australian  new.spaper  men  country  itself  will  help  toward  an  un^ 
are  equally  prone  to  condemn  American  derstandlng  of  its  Journalism. 
Journali.sm  as  sensational  and  unre¬ 
liable.  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of 
view.  Both  criticisms,  like  most  sweep¬ 
ing  generalities  of  the  kind,  are  unfair. 

I  believe  that  each  type  of  Journalism 
can  learn  something  from  the  other. 

It  .should  be  understood  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  not  a  “colony”  of  Great  Britain, 
but  is  a  self-governing  part  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  entitled  to  consideration  on 
its  own  merits.  Certain  facts  about  the 


SIZE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  as 
large  in  area  as  the  United  States — 
larger  if  we  exclude  .Alaska — and  has  a 
population  of  about  5,000,000.  Ninety- 
.seven  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  of 
British  or  Australian  descent.  The 
great  majority  are  settled  in  a  thin 
fringe  around  the  coast,  40  per  cent,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  six  capital  cities.  Because  of 
the  tendency  of  the  population  to  ac- 
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MOUNT  VERNON  (N.  Y.)  DAILY  ARGUS  BUYS 
HANDSOME  BRICK  AND  STONE  STRUCTURE 


The  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus  is  to  have  a  new  home  of  Its  own. 
The  proprietors,  Stiles  &  Merrlam,  have  completed  negotiations  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  handsome  terra-cotta  brick  and  stone  structure,  built  by  the 
Mount  Vernon  National  Bank  in  1907. 

The  Argus  will  occupy  the  building  exclusively.  It  will  lie  some  time  before 
this  will  be  accompli.shed,  as  It  Is  the  plan  of  Stiles  &  Merriam  to  remodel  the 
building  in  many  particulars  and  convert  it  into  a  model,  strictly  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant. 

The  building  for  many  months  was  used  as  a  motion-picture  theatre,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  been  unoccupied.  The  building  measures  76.64  feet  on 
Second  Avenue  and  44.80  feet  on  First  Street,  which  it  fronts.  In  height  it  is 
37  feet  11  Inches. 


tors  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  a  Jour¬ 
nalists’  union,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  One  may  imagine  how  De¬ 
lane  of  The  Thunderer,  an  editor  ever 
impatient  of  restraint,  would  have 
chafed  under  this  restriction.  One  does 
not  have  to  Imagine,  if  he  be  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  journalist,  how  the  modern 
Australian  owners — some  of  them — 
chafe;  he  can  see  and  hear  and  feel 
them  doing  it.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
unionism  in  Australian  new.spaper  of¬ 
fices  has  been  a  failure;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  nine-tenths  of  the  newspaper 
workers  of  Australia,  Including  some  of 
the  more  liberal-minded  owners,  will 
tell  you  that  it  has  been  a  succe.ss,  both 
from  the  point  of  vi«yw  of  the  worker, 
in  getting  him  higher  wages  and  im¬ 
proved  working  conditions,  and  from 
that  of  the  proprietor,  in  producing 
a  more  contented  staff  and  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  better  paper.  There  is 
iKiund  to  be  some  friction  at  times,  but 
on  the  whole  the  system  has  worked 
with  remarkable  smoothne.ss. 

The  papers  that  I  have  named  as. 
being  more  Engli.sh  than  the  English 
papers  themselves — the  so-called  “Big 
Four” — do  not,  however,  repre.sent  the 
only  type  of  journalism  in  Au.stralia. 
Hapidly  coming  to  the  front  is  another, 
Americanized  kind  of  journali.sm,  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  Sun  in  Sydney  and  the 
Herald  in  Melbourne.  The  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kinds* — the  long-estab- 
li.shed,  conservative  morning  papers  on 
the  one  side  and  the  newer,  sprightly 
evening  papers  on  the  other — is  mere¬ 
ly  one  expre.ssion  of  a  conflict  of  idea.s 
that  the  visitor  notes  in  many  phases 
of  Australian  life.  It  is  the  never- 
ending  conflict  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  Australia  is  getting  out  of  the 
habit  of  doing  things  in  a  certain  way 
because  they  have  alway's  been  done 
in  that  way.  One  sees  this  tendency, 
for  example,  in  the  big  department 
stores,  which  are  fast  being  made  to 
conform  to  the  American  plan.  In  the 
new.spaper  field  it  Is  striking  manifest 
in  the  growing  popularity  of  the  even¬ 
ing  paper.s,  which  put  news  on  the  first 
page  and  try  to  tell  the  story  in  the 
headline. 

BIO  ob8taci.es  to  overcome. 

The  Melbourne  Herald,  which  is  not 
far  different  in  appearance  from  an 
American  paper,  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  in  the  face  of  severe  han- 
dicap.s.  In  name  the  Herald  is  an  old 
paper,  but  in  Its  present  Americanized 
form  It  is  new.  First,  it  had  an  odious 
reputation  to  live  down;  before  the 
present  editor  took  charge  it  was  known 
as  the  “gutter  rag”  of  Melbourne. 
Moreover,  it  had  to  conquer  the  tradi¬ 
tional  British  prejudice  against  the  even¬ 
ing  paper  and  to  overcome  the  material 
handicap  of  a  train  seryice  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  ^oming  papers,  and 
morning  papers  only.  By  installing  its 
own  sy.stem  of  motor  trucks,  which 
take  the  paper  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
near-by  town.s,  the  Herald  has  partly 
•olved  the  out-of-city  delivery  prob¬ 
lems.  but  its  circulation  in  the  country, 
called  in  Australia  the  “back  blocks,” 
is  still  limited  by  the  lack  of  train  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Finally,  the  Herald,  under  its  new 
editomhip,  undertook  to  educate  the 
public  in  American  methods  of  news 
display.  This  was  not  an  ca.sy  task. 
When  the  Herald  began  telling  the  story 
in  the  flr.st  paragraph  instead  of  the 
last,  the  board  of  directors — seemingly 
everything  in  Au.stralia  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  directors — shook  their  heads 
doubtfully.  They  didn’t  believe  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  approve  such  a  revolutionary 
change.  However,  the  board  had  faith 
in  the  new  editor,  and  were  willing  to 
take  a  chance.  He  did  some  other 


things  that  caused  dismay,  such  as.  for 
example,  introducing  a  two-line  “drop” 
heading  that  contained  a  verb  and  tried 
to  tell  a  specific  story.  This  idea  ran 
counter  to  all  Au.stralian  notions  of 
headline  building.  The  typical  morning- 
paper  headline  runs  somewhat  like  this 
■ — I  take  the  head  at  random  from  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald: 

POSTAD  SERVICE 


coNFi.ifrriNn  awards 
In  the  Melbourne  Herald  such  heads 
as  this  began  to  be  seen: 

.\USTRADIANS  PERFORM 

THRII.DING  FEATS  IN  AIR 
The  Herald  did  not  attain,  and  has  not 
attained,  the  nicety  of  form  demanded 
of  the  American  headline,  but  it  did 
achieve  considerable  "punch.”  Further¬ 
more,  It  made  its  public  familiar  with 
two-column  headlines,  with  occasional 
“boxes,”  and  with  the  use  of  bold-face 
type  in  the  introductions  of  Important 
stories.  It  subordinated  the  editorial, 
or  “leader,”  page  and  made  the  news 
the  dominant  feature.  Most  revolu¬ 
tionary  of  all,  it  eliminated  adverti.sing 
altogether  from  the  flr.st  page. 

HERAIJ1  WINS  OUT. 

The  changes  were  made  gradually. 
Oppo.sition  to  the  new  ideas,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  the  board  of 
directors,  melted  away.  Within  the  la.st 
four  or  five  years,  the  Herald  has  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  in  circulation  and  pres¬ 
tige.  until  to-day  it  claims  a  greater  cir¬ 
culation  than  either  of  its  morning  com* 
petitors.  Its  daily  average  is  about 
125,000.  It  is  the  only  evening  paper 
in  a  city  of  650,000 — a  condition  for 
which  it  would  lie  hard  to  find  a  paral¬ 
lel  in  America.  Its  director;?,  on  con¬ 
sulting  the  annual  balance-sheet,  are 
more  than  reconciled  to  the  “Yankee" 
appearance  of  the  paper. 

The  war  has  greatly  increased  ex- 
jien.^,  but  it  has  had  the  compensating 


effect  of  breaking  down  the  last  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  the  Herald's  perma¬ 
nent  succes.s.  The  paper  had  already 
won  the  good-will  of  the  middle  classes; 
it  has  now,  because  of  its  war  news, 
gained  a  hearing  among  the  intellec¬ 
tuals.  the  business  men  of  the  "solid” 
Briti.sh  type,  and  other  conservatives 
who  had  regarded  an  evening  paper  as 
an  Interloper  in  a  field  sacrosanct  to 
the  morning  pre.ss.  Adopting  "To¬ 
day’s  News  To-day”  as  a  slogan,  the 
Herald  has  advertised  its  cable-news 
service  in  a  manner  familiar  enough  to 
Americans,  but  entirely  new  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Through  liberal 'use  of  its  own 
space  and  of  large  outdoor  signs.  It  has 
made  “Herald  Cable.s”  a  household  term. 
Many  adverti.sers  were  reluctant  at  flr.st 
to  Imperil  the  dignity  of  their  houses  by 
using  space  in  an  evening  paper,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  paper  but  lately  risen 
from  the  "gutter”  and — chief  of  all  hor¬ 
rors — one  that  specialized  in  “Yankee 
tricks.”  The  Herald’s  growing  circula¬ 
tion  finally  compelled  attention  even 
from  the  most  reluctant,  and  to-day  the 
paper  is  cstabli.shed  as  an  advertising 
medium  that  cannot  be  ignored.  From 
the  “gutter”  it  has  won  its  way  upward 
to  a  place  where  it  can  battlij  its  dug-in 
morning  contemporaries  on  equal 
ground. 

But  Australia  is  still,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  a  morning-paper  country,  and  the 
“typical”  Australian  journali.sm  is  that 
of  the  morning  pres-s.  One  man  told  me 
that  he  never  read  an  evening  paper, 
lc.st  it  spoil  his  morning  paper  for  him. 
What  is  said  hereafter  in  this  article, 
unlc.ss  otherwise  lals'lled,  has  to  do  with 
the  morning  paper.s. 

The  Sydney  Morniry?  Herald  is  fair¬ 
ly  repre.sentative  of  its  type.  It  is  the 
grandmother  of  Australian  journalism 
and  the  greate.st  “money-spinner”  (as 
the  weekly  Sydney  Bulletin  puts  it)  on 
the  continent.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  rank 
among  the  twelve  most  profitable  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world.  The  Sydney  Morn¬ 


ing  Herald  has  its  roots  deep  In  Aus¬ 
tralian  life;  it  is  as  much  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  the  kangaroo  and  the  emu  on 
the  nation’s  coat-of-arms.  An  Austra¬ 
lian  may  disagree  with  it,  he  may  even 
rail  at  it  and  abuse  it,  but  to  treat  it 
with  levity  would  be  unthinkable.  Fond 
as  is  the  Australian  of  clipping  names, 
never  by  any  chance  would  he  think  of 
abbreviating  the  name  of  the  paper; 
always  it  is  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 

MCST  KEEP  NAME  INTACT. 

“Solid”  is  the  word  that  best  describes 
the  appearance  and  the  content  of  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald — I  dare  not. 
as  one  who  has  worked  for  a  time  in 
.Vustralia,  shorten  the  title  even  at  this 
distance.  1  have  iM'fore  me  a  typical  is¬ 
sue.  containing  eighteen  pages.  There 
is  more  type  matter  in  this  issue  than 
in  the  average  .\merican  paper  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  pages.  It  is  a  huge  blanket 
.sheet,  as  are  all  the  Au.stralian  morning 
papers.  There  are  eight  columns,  of 
fourteen  ems  each.  The  depth  of  the 
shoot  is  two  inches  greater  than  that 
of  the  standard  seven-column  Ameri¬ 
can  .  paper.  Fancy  trying  to  read  a  pa¬ 
per  like  that  in  a  crowded  American 
street  car! 

The  adverti.sing  manager  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  paper  would  not  approve  the  meth¬ 
od  of  display,  but  he  would  look  en- 
viou.sly  at  the  volume  of  advertising. 
Dike  the  news,  most  of  this  is  solidly 
.set.  There  are  a  few  advertisements 
that  show  the  American  Influence,  no¬ 
tably  one  for  an  Australian  issue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  shopkeepers’  announcements  are  in 
the  same  general  style  as  the  want  ads. 
Mild  emphasis  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  light-face  caps  or  small  caps;  some¬ 
times  a  comparatively  lurid  effect  is 
achieved,  not  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  type,  but  by  repeating  a  line  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of  times.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  in  theatrical  or  movie  ad¬ 
vertising;  the  name  “Mary  Pickford,” 
for  example,  may  be  repeated  in  small 
caps  half  the  length  of  a  column.  The 
.style  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  ob- 
.served  Engli.sh  newspapers. 

A  cur.sory  examination  of  any  Issue  of 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  of  its  money-making  pow¬ 
ers.  With  its  solid  advertising  sheets 
both  front  and  back,  the  paper  appears 
at  first  glance  to  be  virtually  all  adver¬ 
tising.  An  American  reading  the  paper 
for  the  first  time  is  likely  to  be  bewil¬ 
dered.  Where  is  the  news?  He  turns 
.sheet  after  sheet  and  finally  tracks  it 
to  its  lair  on  the  inside  pages. 

“Why,”  he  asks  the  first  Australian 
newspaper  man  that  he  meets,  “why  do 
you  bury  the  news?”  “Beg  pardon?” 
says  the  Australian.  “Why,”  .says  the 
American,  “do  you  place  the  news  In  a 
small  oasis  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
completely  surrounded  by  a  wilderness 
of  advertising?  Why  not  put  it  on  Page 
1,  where  the  reader  can  find  it  without 
trouble?”  “Well,”  .says  the  Australian, 
“why  not  put  it  on  the  inside?  The 
reader  knows  where  to  look  for  It, 
doesn’t  he?  He  knows  it  is  always  on 
the  in.side,  ljecau.se  we  always  put  it 
there.” 

SEVENTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ADVBRTISINO. 

After  discovering  the  news,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  must  revi.se  his  original  estimate 
of  “all  advertising.”  But  not  a  great 
deal,  at  that.  In  the  eighteen-page  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  that 
we  are  considering,  there  are  144  col- 
umn.s,  of  which  105  columns,  or  nearly 
73  per  cent.,  are  adverti.sing.  And  these 
columns,  remember,  are  two  inches 
deeper  than  the  average  American  col¬ 
umn,  and  considerably  wider.  Yes,  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  is  a  great  old 
(.Concluded  on  page  19) 
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NEWSDEALERS’  STRIKE  BROKEN 
AFTER  FOUR  DAYS’  BATTLE 

Publishers  Arrange  to  Supply  Public  Directly  When  Venders 
Refuse  to  Sell  at  Two-Cent  Price— Organize 
New  Distributing  Company. 

The  most  serious  strike  of  newsdealers  New  York  city  has  ever  known  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  the  increase  in  price  of  the  daily  papers  to  two  cents. 
The  rise  took  effect  on  Saturday,  a  week  ago.  The  dealers  handled  Satur¬ 
day’s  papers  as  usual,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  strike  until  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Brooklyn  dealers  declared  that  they  would  not  buy  the  papers  at  the 
stipulated  price,  $1.40  a  hundred,  and  refused  to  vend  them  to  the  public  unless 
they  could  buy  them  at  $1.20  a  hundred. 

No  notice  was  served  upon  the  publishers,  nor  was  any  proposition  placed 
'before  them  by  any  organized  body.  The  sentiment  spread  to  the  newsboys, 
and  quickly  found  its  way  to  Manhattan.  Riots  were  startedi  in  Brooklyn  by 
aealers  who  resented  the  efforts  of  a  few  to  sell  the  afternoon  pap<!rs,  and  early 
in  the  day  there  were  disturbances  there  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn  Bridge 
in  Manhattan.  Boys  who  attempted  to  sell  papers  were  mobbed  and  their  papers 
torn  up  and  scattered  on  the  streets. 

Publishers  Allow  Returns  Until  Needs  Are  Known 


When  some  of  the  newsdealers 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  that  one  of  the  cauiics  of  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  was  that  no  returns  would 
be  allowed,  the  publishers  immediately 
issued  circulars  giving  the  new  price 
and  assuring  the  dealers  that  returns 
would  be  accepted  until  the  latter  could 
ascertain  the  change  the  price  would 
make  in  their  requirements.  This  gave 
all  an  opportunity  for  adjustment  to 
the  new  conditions  without  loss,  but  it 
had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
strike.  Abandoning  this  point,  the 
dealers  insisted  that  even  the  increase 
of  60  per  cent,  which  the  new  terms 
allowed  them  on  each  sale  of  a  paper, 
being  the  difference  between  the  60 
cents  a  hundred  and  $1  a  hundred,  the 
purchase  price  and  the  selling  price  be¬ 
fore  the  increase,  and  $1.40  a  hundred 
and  $2  a  hundred,  the.  new  purchase 
price  and  the  new  selling  price,  was  in¬ 
sufficient.  They  demanded,  informally 
and  individually,  a  cost  price  to  them 
of  $1.20  a  hundred. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  meeting 
this  demand,  and  the  publi.shers  refused 
to  discuss  it.  Meantiuie,  the  public  that 
buys  its  afternoon  papers  on  the  streets 
or  have  them  delivered  at  home,  went 
paperless.  On  Sunday,  dealers  refused 
to  accept  the  parts  of  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  that  were  sent  to  them,  allowing 
the  colored  supplements  that  always 
precede  the  news  sheets  and  the  early 
sections  of  the  Sunday  papers  in  deliv¬ 
ery,  to  lie  in  their  stores.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  they  were  thrown  incontinently 
into  the  streets.  All  downtown  New 
York,  parts  of  uptown  Manhattan,  and 
the  whole  of  Brooklyn,  consequently, 
went  without  the  u.sual  delivery  of  Sun¬ 
day  papers  at  their  homes.  Visits  to  the 
local  newsdealers  brought  only  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  dealers  were  on 
strike,  and  that  no  Sunday  papers,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Eagle  in  Brooklyn,  would  be 
either  sold  or  delivered. 

BREAK  CX)MBS  IN  BROOKLYN. 

The  first  break  in  ranks  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  came  in  Brooklyn,  where  the 
sentiment  among  the  dealers  was  hot¬ 
test.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  being  a 
three-cent  paper,  waj  not  effected  by 
the  strike,  except  that  its  sales,  natur¬ 
ally,  Increased  enormously.  Then  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  claiming  that,  while  it 
was  bound  to  an  increase  to  two  cents 
to  the  consumer,  it  was  not  bound  by 
any  agreement  dictating  its  charge  to 
the  dealers,  dropped  its  wholesale  price 
to  $1.05  a  hundred  to  wholesalers  and 
$1.20  a  hundred  to  dealers.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard  Union  and  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  followed  the  Brooklyn  Times. 


This  caused  an  unprecedented  saie  of 
these  papers  in  Brooklyn,  and  even  in 
lower  Manhattan.  The  venders  near 
subways  and  bridges  leading  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  changed  their  cry  from  "What  do 
you  read?”  to  “Buy  the  Brooklyn  pa¬ 
pers  and  help  the  newsboys  win  their 
strike." 

For  five  days  the  Brooklyn  papers 
were  the  only  ones  openly  offered  for 
sale  in  public  places,  except  in  the  sub¬ 
ways  and  the  elevated  roads,  where  all 
the  stands  were  furnished  as  usual,  and 
in  the  railway  terminals,  save  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  Mannattan.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  dealers  in  that  part  of  the 
city  decided  that  they  also  would  refuse 
to  handle  the  papers  at  the  new  price, 
and  so  notified  their  customers.  They 
held  out  only  Thursday  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  and  by  the  afternoon  were  offer¬ 
ing  the  papers  for  sale  as  usual,  with 
the  disaffection  gradually  creeping 
downtown. 

ORBENPOINT  QUITS  STIUKE. 

On  Thursday  morning,  too,  the  dealers 
in  Greenpoint,  a  part  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  decided  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  lose  all  the  profits  on  their 
regular  Sunday  sales,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  declared  themselves  out  of  the 
strike  and  sent  in  their  usual  orders  for 
papers.  They  were  followed  within  an 
hour  by  the  dealers  in  Flatbush,  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  backbone  of  the  .strike  was 
broken.  Many  dealers  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  resumed  their  usuai  orders  for 
Friday,  and  all  signs  point  to  a  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  strike  before  Saturday 
shall  be  ended. 

The  New  York  publishers,  whiie  aware 
that  the  dealers  objected  to  the  price 
of  $1.40  a  hundred,  holding  for  $1.20, 
did  not  expect  that  they  would  refu.se 
to  handle  the  papers;  at  least  without 
.some  discus.sion.  The  strike,  therefore, 
caught  them  entirely  unawares.  Im¬ 
mediately  they  arranged  for  ample  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  various  stands  on  elevated, 
in  subway,  and  at  railway  terminals, 
and  took  steps  to  furni.sh  the  principal 
hotels  and  the  large  apartment  houses 
with  all  the  copies  they  should  need. 
They  also  took  steps  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  anybody  who  wished  his  paper 
delivered  regularly  every  morning  or 
every  afternoon  had  but  to  telephone 
to  the  offi4l  of  that  paper,  and  he  would 
receive  it.  This  had  some  effect  in  di¬ 
minishing  the  confidence  of  the  strikens, 
especially  since  they  were  without  or¬ 
ganization,  and  a  number  of  venders 
applied  to  the  newspapers  for  jobs  de¬ 
livering  the  papers  thus  ordered. 

What  probaWy  had  as  much  effect  as 


the  loss  of  revenue  suffered  by  the 
newsdealers  because  of  their  strike  was 
the  determination  of  the  publishers  not 
to  yield.  That  the  latter  were  ready  to 
fight  to  a  finish  became  evident  on 
Thursday  morning,  when  every  New 
New  York  paper  carried  the  news  that 
the  publishers  were  actually  incorpor¬ 
ating  a  company  to  handle  their  prod¬ 
uct  in  every  part  of  the  city  and  the  out¬ 
lying  suburbs,  some  of  which  had  been 
won  over  to  the  strike  by  delegates  from 
the  centre  of  the  disturbance — Manhat¬ 
tan’s  teeming  Bast  Side. 

ORGANIZE  NEW  COMPANY. 

The  new  company,  incorporated  at 
Albany  on  Thursday,  is  styled  "The 
United  Newspaper  Delivery  Company.” 
The  articles  of  incorporation  show  that 
it  is  formed  to  “purcha.se,  sell,  and  de¬ 
liver  newspapers,  magazine.s,  periodi¬ 
cals  books,  and  other  news  stand  mer¬ 
chandise;  to  e.stablish  and  maintain 
store.s,  stations,  and  stands  £or  the  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  and  delivery  of  the  above 
mentioned  articles,  and  to  carry  on  a 
general  busine.ss  connected  with  news 
.stand  merchandise.” 

The  incorporators  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  and  its  directors  for  the  first  year 
are:  Don  C.  Seitz,  the  World;  Louis 
Wiley,  the  Times;  Frank  B.  Flaherty, 
the  Herald;  Bradford  Merrill,  the  Amer¬ 
ican;  Ervin  Wardman,  the  Sun;  George 
Vernon  Rogers,  the  Tribune;  George  H. 
Ijarke,  the  Evening  Mail;  Arthur  B. 
Chiver.s,  the  Globe;  Victor  Bidder, 
Staats-Zeitung. 

WAS  LONG  CONTEMPLATED. 

Such  a  company  has  long  been  con¬ 
templated  by  the  New  York  publishers, 
and  doubtless  would  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  even  if  the  strike  had  not  occurred. 
They  have  felt  the  need  for  uniform  de¬ 
liveries.  which  they  do  not  get  under  the 
old  .system,  and  which  they  can  effect 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  corpor¬ 
ation.  It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
supplant  the  news  companies.  The  plan 
is  to  establish  central  .stations  through¬ 
out  the  city,  have  all  the  papers  sent 
there  and  thence  di.strlbuted  to  the 
dealer.s.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
powers  acquired  under  the  charter,  the 
publi.shers  will  be  ready  at  any  future 
time,  if  another  .strike  .should  occur,  to 
not  only  handle  the  papers  in  central 
statfons,  but  also  to  hire  stores  and 
erect  .stands  and  dispose  of  the  papers  to 
the  public  both  in  their  homes  and  In 
the  streets. 

At  present  the  publishers  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  there  will  not  be  considerable 
falling  off  in  their  Sunday  deliveries. 
They  have  establl.shed  headquarters  in 
the  Hearst  Building,  Columbus  Circle. 
From  there  a  house  to  hou.se  canvass 
is  being  made  of  the  entire  city  by  tele¬ 
phone.  the  people  thus  called  being  ask¬ 
ed  what  papers  they  wish  for  Sunday, 
or  for  other  days  of  the  week,  and  as¬ 
sured  that  their  orders  will  be  attended 
to.  For  these  deliveries  the  publishers 
have  arranged  for  their  own  dnen  and 
hoys,  who  will  be  sent  out  from  central 
points  with  bundles  of  papers  wherever 
dealers  still  refuse  to  handle  them. 

AFTERNOON  PAPERS  PICK  UP. 

The  afternoon  papers,  which  suffered 
heavily  at  first  because  of  the  sudden 
falling  off  in  .street  sales,  were  the  first 
to  recover.  Monday  was  a  holiday,  of 
course,  and  to  add  to  that  a  hard  storm 
raged  all  day  over  the  city.  This  would 
curtail  sales  under  conditions  otherwise 
normal.  By  Tuesday,  however,  acting 
in  concert,  the  afternoon  papers  engag¬ 
ed  their  own  distributors  and  sent  them 
out  Into  the  streets  of  the  city.  Ample 
police  protection  was  afforded  at  the 
reque.st  of  the  publishers,  though  in 
very  few  Instances  was  It  necessary  for 
to  police  to  Interfere.  As  a  consequence 


the  sales  gradually  came  back  until  by- 
Thursday  they  had  attained,  as  one 
afternoon  publisher  put  it,  “the  normal 
distribution  of  any  day  when  it  rains  or 
storms.” 

The  strike  made  a  veritable  harvest 
for  the  Brooklyn  two-cent  papers.  On 
Saturday  evening,  the  first  day  of  the 
rise  to  two  cents,  the  Standard  Union, 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  and  the  Citi¬ 
zen  each  refused  to  sell  except  at  the 
agreed  upon  price— $1.25  to  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  $1.40  to  the  dealer.  As  a 
consequence,  all  over  Brooklyn  the 
dealers  declined  to  handle  the  Issues 
and  the  newsstands  offered  to  inquirers 
only  the  Eagle. 

BROOKLYN  TIMES  YIBU)S. 

By  Monday  morning,  however,  the 
Brooklyn  Times  determined  that  while 
it  was  bound  by  the  argeement  to  price 
the  paper  at  two  cents  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  it  was  not  bound  by  any  agree¬ 
ment  to  sell  to  the  wholesale  distribu¬ 
ter  at  $1.25  and  the  dealer  at  $1.40. 
Therefore  it  yielded  to  the  newsdealers’ 
demand  and  offered  its  papers  for  sale 
$1.05  a  hundred  to  the  wholesaler  and 
$1.20  a  hundred  to  the  dealer.  In  its 
leading  editorial  it  announced  the  fact 
that  it  had  yielded  in  the  strike,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  had  gone  to  two  cents 
simply  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Man¬ 
hattan  publishers,  and  not  from  any 
necessity  of  its  own;  that  it  realized 
that  remaining  at  one  cent  would  mean 
death  to  some  of  its  Manhattan  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  great  loss  to  others; 
that  it  had  no  idea  that  the  $1.40  price 
to  dealers  would  be  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  it  considered  $1.20  fair  price  and 
ample. 

Then  the  Brooklyn  Times  got  busy. 
Usually  it  issues  two  editions,  one  for 
Long  Island  and  the  other  for  Brook¬ 
lyn  Borough.  Beginning  Monday  it 
pushed  the  number  of  its  editions  up 
to  five.  It  sent  copies  by  thousands  to 
Manhattan,  where  it  was  the  only  dally 
sold  on  the  streets  except  the  Call, 
having  them  carried  ultimately  uptown 
as  far  as  the  Bronx.  In  some  parts 
of  Brooklyn  the  newsdealers  left  the 
Brooklyn  Times  at  customers’  homes 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
leave  a  Manhattan  evening  paper,  not 
waiting  for  the  householder  to  order 
it.  As  a  consequence  the  circulation 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

STANDARD  UNION  FOLLOWS. 

The  Standard-Union  followed  suit  in 
acceding  to  the  dealers’  demands,  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  scale  of  prices  as  the 
Brooklyn  Timea  Unlike  its  rival,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Standard-Union  did  not  Invade 
the  Manhattan  territory,  saying  that  it 
was  a  Brooklyn  paper  and  would  care 
for  its  own  territory,  but  would  not 
embarrass  its  Manhattan  brethern  by 
unusual  competition.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  Standard-Union  gained  very 
little  in  circulation  this  side  of  the 
river,  but  it  covered  Brooklyn  so  well 
that  within  two  days  it  was  putting 
out  an  enormously  increased  number  of 
papers. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  went  into  the 
new  agreement  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Standard-Union,  giving  the  same 
reasons  as  were  published  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times  and  endorsed  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Union,  and  selling  at  the  same  rate 
to  wholesaler  and  dealer  as  its  rivals. 
It  replated  frequently,  an  unusual  oc¬ 
currence  for  the  paper,  which  confines 
itself  normally  to  one  edition,  and 
scattered  its  papers  broadcast  through 
the  dealers  all  over  Brooklyn. 

SHOW  BIO  INCREASES. 

As  reported  to  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  the  business  ofidees  of  these 
(Concluded  on  page  19) 
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ROBERT  DONALD,  EDITOR  OF  LONDON  DAILY 
CHRONICLE,  WELL  KNOWN  IN  AMERICA 


ROBERT  DONALD. 

Pb<»t«.  by  Press  Illustrating  Serylce,  Inc. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Pl'hushek.) 

London,  January  11. — A  difference  between  editor.s  attaining  conspicuous 
success  in  England  and  America  is  that  the  former  more  frequently  obtain 
recognition  in  the  form  of  a  stake  in  the  property.  Thus  the  editors  of  many 
of  the  great  London  dailies  become  directors  of  the  companies  they  serve.  The 
contrast  may  result  from  temperamental  differences  in  the  two  peoples,  such 
as  the  Englishman’s  tendency  to  play  the  long  game  and  for  permanency. 

Robert  Donald,  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  and  managing  director  of 
tho  United  Newspapers,  Ltd.  (the  new  name  for  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  publishers 
of  Lloyd’s  Weekly  News,  as  well  as  the  Daily  Chronicle),  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best-known  editors  in  England,  and  who  during  the  roaming  days  of 
his  youth  contributed  to  New  York  papers,  exemplifies  the  point.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  for  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  I.ocal  Government  Committee  on  Iteconstruction  After  the 
Wai‘,  and  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Brit:sh-.\merican  Peace  Centenary 
(Jommittee. 

Born  in  1S61  near  Keith,  Scotland,  the  birthplace  of  .Tames  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  elder,  Mr.  Donald  began  his  newspaper  work  in  England  after 
.service  in  Edinburgh  as  a  radical  in  politics  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in 
Ixindon.  He  went  to  Paris  as  correspondent  for  that  and  other  papers.  Going 
to  New  York  to  study  American  politics,  he  contributed  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  the.  New  York  World,  and  continued  to  write  for  English  papers,  both  from 
New  York  and  Wiishington. 

Before  going  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Donald  was  assistant  to  H.  W. 
Ma.ssingham,  when  editor  of  the  Star,  after  it  was  started  by  T.  P.  O’Connor. 
Returning  to  London,  he  was  editor  of  the  short-lived  London  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  Always  a  close  student  of  municipal  government,  he  started 
Ixindon  Life,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  later,  to  express  better  its  char¬ 
acter,  to  the  Municipal  Journal,  which  continues  as  the  first  ifublication  of  its 
kind  in  England,  with  Mr.  Donald  an  occasional  contributor.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Outlook,  having  been  a  close  friend  of  William  B. 
Howland,  late  publisher  of  the  Outlook,  and  afterwards  publisher  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Mr.  Donald  published  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  in  which  he  described 
the  work  of  the  municipalities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  ’’The  Land 
in  Manual  Cultivation”  is  another  of  his  publications. 

Through  Mr.  Donald’s  interest  in  scientific  discovery,  the  Daily  Chronicle 
in  J912  published  beats  on  Nansen’s  triumph  in  pushing  40  degrees  farther 
north  than  any  previous  explorer,  and  in  1911  Dr.  Raoul  Amundsen’s  discovery 
of  the  South  Pole.  He  also  published  the  first  news  of  the  mishap  to  Shackleton’s 
expedition  and  the  marooning  and  subsequent  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Dis¬ 
covery  from  Elephant  Island.  It  was  through  the  Dally  Chronicle’s  exposure 
of  the  fantastic  discoveries  in  Australia  of  Louis  de  Rougemont  in  1898  that 
Mr.  Donohue,  the  famous  Chronicle  war  correspondent,  was  discovered,  working 
on  an  Australian  paper.  The  striking  success  of  the  Daily  Chronicle’s  service 
of  war  news,  now  syndicated  throughout  the  world,  was  due  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  more  than  anything  else  to  Mr.  Donald’s  foresight  in  insisting  that 
every  correspondent  entering  the  field  should  carry  a  belt  containing  up  to 
six  thousand  pounds  in  gold.  This  precaution  .saw  the  Chronicle  correspondents 
through,  while  in  many  instances  the  correspondents  of  other  papers,  unable 
to  raise  funds  on  letters  of  cre^t,  were  rendered  helpless. 


ORGANIZE  TRI-STATE 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Editors  of  Tennessee,  .Arkansas,  and 

Mississippi  Hold  Profitable  Con¬ 
ference  in  Memphis — Fifty 
Newspapers  Represented. 

.V.  more  general  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  newspaper  publishers  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Arkan.s.‘is.  and  Missis-sippi  was 
made  po.ssible  in  Memphis  January  24 
and  23  when  editors  and  bu.siness- 
nianagers  from  nearly  fifty  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  the  three  States  organized 
the  Tri-State  Pre.ss  .Vs.sociation. 

The  following  are  the  a-ssociation’s 
first  oftieers: 

President,  Ed  Albright,  Gallatin 
(Tenn.)  News;  vice-president,  Guy  P. 
Clark,  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Register; 
treasurer,  R.  O.  Schaefer,  Southern 
Construction  News,  .Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
.st'cretary,  Harry  B.  Potter,  Fountain 
Oty,  Tenn.;  members,  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  J.  L.  Gillespie,  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Commonwealth,  and  John  A. 
Riggs,  Hot  Springs  (.Ark.)  Daily  New 
Era. 

TO  MELT  IN  MEMPHIS. 

The  as.sociation  will  meet  each  Jan¬ 
uary  in  Memphis. 

In  his  address  before  the  conven¬ 
tion.  J.  L.  Gillespie  vave  the  delegates 
something  to  think  about  when  he 
.said,  “Don’t  solicit  bu.siness.” 

“Don’t  let  the  tightwad  advertiser 
cut  you  down,”  he  continued,  “This 
is  the  greatest  evil  the  newspaper 
business  has  to  contend  with  at  the 
present  time.  Stick  to  your  adver¬ 
tising  rate  always.  Have  the  courage 
of  your  convictions  and  you  are  bound 
to  win.  If  you  knock  off  a  few  cents 
for  a  8tul)l)orn  patrin  you’ll  find  that 
you’ll  .soon  be  making  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  ’knocking  ofT  until  you  will 
have  to  ‘knock  ofT  altogether. 

“1  believe  that  any  up-to-date,  fight¬ 
ing  first-class  newspaper  can  get  along 
without  .soliciting  business.  1  don’t 
solicit  advertising  or  circulation.  Both 
come  to  me.” 

The  news  print  situation  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Bernard  L.  Cohn,  business 
manager  of  the  Memphis  News-Scimi¬ 
tar. 

PH0KIT8  WIPED  OUT. 

“There  are  papiers  in  this  country 
whose  w'hite  paper  costs  have  increased 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars,”  said  Mr. 
Cohn.  “To  many  publishers  this  raise 
meant  the  wiping  away  of  all  profits 
and  to  others  the  abandonment  of  the 
business.  To  this  day  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  sudden  increase  in 
price  has  been  made. 

“For  the  hardships  that  have  faced 
the  publisher  in  the  pa.st  year  and  a 
half  they  have  no  one  to  blame  more 
than  themselves.  Had  the  prices  of  any 
other  generally  li.sed  commodity  taken 
such  a  jump  and  under  such  conditions, 
the  press  of  the  country,  always  the 
champion  of  the  square  deal,  would 
have  donned  its  .shining  armor  and  shiv¬ 
ered  many  a  lance.  But  hardly  a  pro- 
te.st  wa.s  raised.  It  seemed  that  fear 
of  the  loss  of  supply  was  greater  than 
the  natural  instinct  in  every  true  news¬ 
paper  man  to  see  fair  play. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  fix  a  price  be¬ 
tween  $2.50  and  $2.75  per  hundred  on 
contracts  from  the  mills.  It  would  be 
well  for  every  new.spaper  publl.sher  to 
do  his  best  to  impress  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  press  of  the  country,  at 
(his  time  more  than  ever,  is  a  vitally 
es.sentlal  adjunct  of  the  Government, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  conditions  is  en¬ 
titled  to  every  bit  of  legitimate  co¬ 
operation  possible;  that  the  newspapers 


art  standing  solidly  behind  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
should  not  be  hampered  on  every  hand.” 

THROW  AWAT  DOLLAR  MEASURE. 

C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  managing  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  de¬ 
clared  It  was  time  newspaper  publishers 
cea.sed  to  measure  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dollar  sign. 

“Moral  and  educational  values,”  he 
said,  “have  replaced  money  values.” 


He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
most  drastic  libel  laws  always  existed 
in  those  States,  counties,  or  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  civic  spii^t  was  lowest. 
A  rule  that  had  relieved  his  paper  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  burden  of  libel  suits, 
he  said,  was  “Care  in  what  you  print — 
and  consider  whether  you  are  rendering 
the  public  a  service  In  its  publication.” 

A  plea  for  united  action  on  the  part  of 
publishers  throughout  the  country  for 


PUBLISHERS  OF  IHREE 
STATES  ORGANIZE 


Owners  of  Small-City  Daily  Newspapers 
in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  Form  Northwestern  Daily 
Press  Association. 


I’ublishers  of  daily  newspapers  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota  met  recently  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  organized  the  Northwestern 
Daily  Press  Association. 

The  first  act  of  the  Association  after 
the  organization  was  perfected  was  to 
contract  with  S.  C.  Theis,  recently  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  American 
Press  Association,  to  act  as  fo^^ign  rep¬ 
resentative.  Mr.  Theis,  who  at  one  time 
represented  the  North  Star  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  will  open  offices  immediately 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  members  of  the  Association  are 
convinced  that  national  advertisers  have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

The  .Association  proposes  to  hold  quar¬ 
terly  meetings  in  Minneapolis. 

The  officers  elected  are:  President,  L. 
S.  Whitcomb,  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Howard 
Bratton,  Faribault  (Minn.)  News-Re¬ 
publican;  executive  committee,  C.  L. 
Dotson,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Press; 

Frank  Day,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel; 
Fred  Schilplin,  St.  CHoud  (Minn.)  Times. 

The  other  publishers  present  were: 
C.  L.  Blakely,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post 
and  Record:  Ed.  La  Fong,  Little  Falls 
(Minn.)  Transcript:  A.  J.  Albrook,  Wa¬ 
tertown  (S.  D.)  Public  Opinion:  W.  C. 
Lusk,  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Press. 


TO  HEAR  ARGUMENTS  APRIL  15 


Supreme  Court  Expedites  Appeal  in  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Proceedings. 

(Special  to  Till:  Editor  and  PuBi.igiim. ) 

Washington,  January  28. — The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  fixed  April  16  as  the 
date  when  arguments  will  be  heard  in 
the  injunction  proceedings  restraining 
the  International  News  Service  from 
“pirating”  news  from  the  Associated 
Press.  It  is  believed  the  date  set  will 
assure  a  decision  before  court  adjourns 
in  June.  . 


Will  Not  Join  N.  E.  A. 

The  Missouri  Press  Association  which 
met  in  St.  Louis  January  25,  voted  not 
to  join  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  founding  of  the  Missouri  In¬ 
telligencer  and  Boon  Lick  Adverti.ser, 
e.stablished  April  23,  1819,  at  Old  Frank¬ 
lin,  Howard  County. 


Syracuse  Paper  Elects  Officers 
Horace  White  and  William  P.  Baker 
have  been  elected  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  for  four-year  term.s.  H.  S.  Holden 
has  been  elected  president,  C.  S.  Esta- 
brook  vice-president,  W.  P.  Baker  secre¬ 
tary,  and  J.  D.  Barnum  treasurer  of 
the  Post-Standard  Company. 


repeal  of  the  “iniqultou.s”  bill  pas.sed  by 
the  last  Congress  which  will  raise  the 
postage  rates  on  periodicals  and  news¬ 
papers  from  50  to  900  per  cent.,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Charles  Johnson  Posrt,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  publishers  advisory  board, 
of  New  York  city. 
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WASHINGTON  EDITOKS 
TO  ADVERTISE 


I’ariiir  Northwest  Publishers  Deride  to 
Use  Trade  Publications  to  Inform 
National  Advertisers  and  Spare 
Buyers  About  the  West. 


Deri.sion  to  incorporate  a  supply  com- 
I>any  to  purchase  printing  supplies  at 
wholesale  rates  was  a  feature  of  the  an¬ 
nual  session  of  the  Washington  News¬ 
paper  Association,  held  recently  .at  Seat¬ 
tle.  Each  of  the  eighty-two  members 
of  the  .\ssociation  will  advance  approxi¬ 
mately  $150  to  finance  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

The  .sum  of  $12,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  activities  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  year.  About  one-haif  of 
this  will  be  devoted  to  advertising  the 
.\ssociation  in  Eastern  trade  papers  and 
the  remainder  set  aside  to  cover  the 
.salary  and  travelling  expense  of  E.  E. 
Troxell,  executive  secretary.  Troxell 
will  Ifave  in  February  on  a  nwinth’s  ad¬ 
vertising  trip  to  Chicago. 

It  was  also  decided  to  establish  a  mer¬ 
chandising  service  bureau,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  expert.  This  expert 
will  cooperate  with  the  editors  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  small-town  merchants,  and  in 
off.setting  the  large  mail  order  and  out¬ 
side  mercantile  trade. 

Sol  H.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Lynden 
Tribune,  was  reelected  president  of  the 
.\ssociation ;  J.  C.  Harrigan,  editor  of 
the  Colville  Examiner,  vice-president: 
I.  H.  Case,  editor  of  the  Vashon  Island 
News,  second  vice-pre.sident,  and  C.  A 
Sprague,  editor  of  the  Ritzville  Journal- 
News,  secretary. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  fol¬ 
lowed  the  three-day  Washington  News¬ 
paper  In.stitute,  held  on  the  University 
of  Washington  Campus.  About  150 
newspaper  men,  including- several  from 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  attended. 

The  mo.st  important  matter  considered 
was  the  subscription  cost  of  newspapers 
in  relation  to  the  increa.slng  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  likely  that  a  committee 
appointed  at  the  institute  will  agree  upon 
a  uniform  increase  in  the  sub.scription 
price  of  the  country  newspaper. 

E.  H.  Thomas,  of  the  committee  of  the 
A.ssociation  on  relations  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  A.ssociation.  suggested 
the  planning  of  a  tri-State  meeting  of 
new.spaper  rcpre.sentatives  for  1919,  with 
the  po.ssibility  of  interesting  the  na¬ 
tional  association  in  joining. 


MATIN  SERVES  AMERICANS 


Paris  Newspaper  Issues  Weekly  Edition 
for  English-Speaking  People. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  copy  of  The  Morning,  weekly 
edition  of  Le  Matin  of  Paris,  for  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  people,  from  Melvin 
Hyder,  former  Chicago  newspaper  man. 
who  is  now  with  the  war-risk  insurance 
detachment,  American  expeditionary 
forces,  in  France. 

The  issue  contins  "Our  London  Let¬ 
ter,”  “Home  News  from  the  U.  S.  A.," 
war  calendar,  science  notes,  a  story  by 
Bret  Harte,  Daudet's  “The  Last  Class," 
and  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  notes.  The  paper 
consists  of  eight  pages,  each  twelve  by 
sixteen. 


Ossining  Daily  Citizen  Suspends 
The  Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Citizen  has 
suspended  publication  as  a  daily  and  will 
be  publi.shed  as  a  weekly  hereafter.  The 
war  and  “heatless  Mondays”  are  given  as 
the  cause.  It  is  rumored  that  another 
daily  may  be  Is.sued  from  another  office. 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


RALPH  HARM.\N  BOOTH. 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  in  the  fourteen  leading^ cities  of  the  lower  penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan,  forty-one  daily  newsi>apers  were  published.  To-day,  with 
a  population  more  than  double  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there 
are  but  twenty-three  daily  newspapers  publi.shed  in  that  territory.  In  nine  of 
these  fourteen  cities  there  is  but  one  newspaper  to  a  city. 

Yet  Michigan  to-day  is  better  served  by  it.s  newspapers  than  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Now  every  one  of  these  twenty-three  newspapers  has  a  field  of 
real  usefulness — answers  to  a  public  need  and  enjoys  an  adequate  measure  of 
public  support.  Michigan  has  “evoluted,”  in  a  newspaper  way.  through  the 
process  of  elimination  of  the  excess  and  the  superfluous. 

Ralph  Harman  Booth,  president  of  the  Booth  Publishing  Company,  has  had 
much — very  much — to  do  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  newspaper  industry  in 
Michigan.  To-day  he  is  at  the  head  of  six  strong  dailies — the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  the  Flint  Journal,  the  Saginaw  News,  the  Jackson  Citizen-Press,  the 
Bay  City  Tlmes-Tribune,  and  the  Muskegon  Chronicle.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Sag¬ 
inaw,  and  Jackson  the  Booth  newspapers  have  competition;  in  Flint,  Bay  City, 
and  Muskegon  they  have  none.  In  the  cities  where  the  Booth  newspapers  have 
competition  they  are  the  better  for  it — for  these  are  not  one-paper  cities;  in 
the  cities  where  they  stand  alone  they  serve  so  adequately  that  competition 
would  merely  represent  economic  waste. 

Mr.  Booth  was  born  in  Toronto,  September  29,  1873.  He  is  the  son  of  Henry 
Wood  Booth  and  Clara  L.  (Gagnier)  Booth.  One  brother,  Edmund  W. 
Booth,  is  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  and  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  United  States  through  his  notable  welfare  work  for 
newsboys,  and  for  his  sterling  worth  as  a  progressive  citizen  and  newspaper 
maker.  Another  brother,  George  G.  Booth,  controlling  owner  of  the  Booth 
Publishing  Company,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  the  e.state  of  the  late  James 
E.  Scripps,  managing  director  of  the  Detroit  Evening  News  Association — pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Detroit  Evening  and  Sunday  News — one  of  the  greatest  news¬ 
paper  properties  in  America. 

Living  in  Detroit  from  his  boyhood,  Ralph  Harman  Booth  begun  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  in  that  city — with  the  Detroit  National  Bank.  In  1891  he  became 
cashier  of  the  Detroit  Tribune,  later  becoming  business  manager.  In  1895  he 
became  secretary  and  business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  the  oldest  daily 
paper  in  Illinois,  and  of  which  he  became  editor  and  publisher  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  years.  The  Journal  was  sold  in  1904,  and  he  returned  to  Detroit, 
becoming  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Tribune,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  until  that  paper  was  merged  with  the  Detroit  News. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Booth  became  Interested  in  the  new.spaper  pos-sibilities 
in  the  various  smaller  cities  of  Michigan.  He  saw  many  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  consolidation  of  properties,  and  for  the  development  of  strong  news¬ 
papers  where  weak  ones  were  struggling  for  existence.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  bought,  reorganized,  consolidated,  or  developed  more  than  a  dozen 
newspaper  properties,  weeding  out  the  u.sele.ss  ones  and  strengthening  the  sur¬ 
vivors.  With  rare  business  judgment  Mr.  Booth  combines  high  idealism  in  the 
conduct  of  newspapers.  He  has  demonstrated  that  the  greatest  prosperity  for 
a  new.spaper  comes  through  the  rendering  of  the  greatest  possible  public  service. 

Mr.  Booth  lives  in  Detroit.  He  was  married  in  1906  to  Mary  M.  Batterman, 
of  Chicago.  They  have  two  children,  John  Lord  and  Virginia  Kingwood  Booth. 

Mr.  Booth  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Blpiscopal  Church,  and  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Booth  Realty  Co.,  trustee  and  vice-president  of 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  and  trustee  of  Grace  Hospital.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Detroit  Club,  the  Country  Club  of  Grosse  Pointe,  Bloomfield  Hills  Country 
Club,  Detroit  Boat  Club,  Old  Club  of  St.  Clair  Flats,  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

Ralph  Harman  Booth  is  a  factor  in  the  newspaper  life  of  his  State — and 
thus  of  the  nation. 


McADOO  APPOINTS  NEW 
PUBLICITY  MEN 


Frank  R.  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Farm  Board,  Named  Director  of 
Publicity  for  Liberty  Loan,  to 
Succeed  Oscar  A.  Price. 

(.S/iccoi/  to  Thk  KI'ITuii  ,tNn  I'iiii.isiikk. ) 

W.isHiNCTON,  January  29. — Secretary 
Mc.\doo  has  announced  the  following 
appointments:  F'rank  R.  Wilson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Publicity  for  the  Liberty 
Loan;  I.,iil)ert  St.  Clair,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  and  chief  of  the  news  division  of 
the  Puldicity  Bureau;  R.  W.  Emerson, 
chief  of  the  publications,  divi.sion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Publicity. 

Mr.  Wil.son  has  l>een  with  the  F'arm 
Loan  Board  since  its  organization,  and 
is  at  present  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Board.  He  was  formerly  a  newspaper 
man  and  has  had  wide  experience  in 
publicity  work.  He  succeeds  Oscar  A. 
Price  as  Director  of  Publicity,  Mr.  Price 
having  been  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  Director-General  of  Railroads. 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Wa.shington  Bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  a.ssistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  formerly  a  newspji- 
per  man,  and  has  been  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  Bureau  since  its  organization.  He 
has  had  charge  of  the  work  connected 
with  posters. 


(;arfield*s  rules  explained 


Interpretations  Issued  to  Show  What  Is 
Expected  of  Publishers. 

(A'pccifil  to  Tiie  Eimkik  and  PullI.lSlIKR.) 

Washincston.  January  29. — The  FTiel 
.Vdminist ration  has  issued  rulings  and 
interpretations  de.signed  to  make  clear 
what  is  expected  of  the  public  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Government’s  order 
.shutting  down  indu.stry  on  Mondays  for 
the 'next  nine  weeks.  The  rulings  as 
they  apply  to  newspapers  and  publish¬ 
ers  follow: 

All  publishers,  users  of  hydro-electric 
power,  are  not  required  to  shut  down 
their  plants,  but  they  may  burn  only 
enough  fuel  to  prevent  freezing.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  weeklies  generally  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  close  if  they  can  put  out  their 
publication  on  time  without  running  on 
Mondays.  News-stands  may  sell  only 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  news-stands  in  hotels  as  well  as 
others.  The  exemption  of  one  or  more 
offices  in  a  building  does  not  exempt 
the  remainder  of  the  building,  and  heat 
and  elevator  and  light  service  must  be 
limited  to  the  exempted  offices.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  issuance  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  where  newspa¬ 
pers  have  hitherto  published  on  holi¬ 
days  .and  Sundays. 


Hearst  CommitleeK  Organize 
The  campaign  started  by  William 
i;a!uloIpli  H(  arst  through  his  news- 
paiH'is  to  raise  fund:i  with  which  to 
re.store  the  deva.stated  cities  in  France 
has  rci-cived  tlie  official  recognition  of 
the  Fn-nch  Governiiunt.  Committees 
t(.  pie.ss  the  work  have  been  completed 
in  New  York  and  San  F^'rancisco,  and 
tho.se  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Atlanta 
will  U'  fully  organized  soon. 


.  To  Use  1.  N.  S.  Service 
The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  (N.  Y.)  ArgiKs,  and  the  Tarrytown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News  recently  installed  the 
■Morkrum  lea.sed  wire  service  of  the 
International  News  Service. 
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SOLDIERS  CANNOT  ACT 
AS  CORRESPONDENTS 


War  Department  Rnles  That  Army  Men 

Must  Not  Engage  in  Newspaper 
Work — Soldiers’  Private  Corre¬ 
spondence  May  Be  Published. 

(Special  to  The  Eiiitos  and  Ptblisreb.) 

Washington,  January  29. — Newspa¬ 
per  work  has  been  denied  army  men.  A 
War  Department  order  forbidding  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  in  the  army  to  publish 
books  on  military  instruction  or  tactics 
without  first  submitting  them  to  the 
General  Staff  has  been  amended  to  pro¬ 
hibit  also  persons  in  the  military  service 
from  serving  as  correspondents  for 
newspapers  or  other  publlcationa  Even 
publication  of  personal  corresiiondence 
will  be  prohibited. 

The  War  Department  adds,  however, 
that  no  objection  is  held  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  soldier’s  private  correspon¬ 
dence  with  his  consent,  providing  the 
letters  are  sent  through  the  regular  cen¬ 
sorship  machinery.  Military  censors  are 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  delete  "criti¬ 
cism  of  superlora  or  of  iiollcy,  scandal 
of  any  sort.  Injurious  reports  concem- 
inglng  comradea  or  anything  likely  to 
arouse  controversy.”  The  order  con¬ 
cludes: 

"The  object  of  this  order  Is  to  satisfy 
as  far  as  compatible  with  protection  of 
military  Interesta  the  natural  desire  of 
the  people  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
soldier  representatives.” 


PRESS  DISPATCHES  PRIVILEGED 

War  Department  Makes  New  Ruling 

Aflerting  Accredited  Coire.-pondents. 

Washington,  January  30. — Press  dis¬ 
patches  filed  from  National  Army  and 
National  Guard  camps  in  the  United 
States  by  accredited  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  not  in  thQ  military  service 
will  not  be  censored  by  military  au¬ 
thorities  under  a  War  Department  order 
made  public  to-night.  The  correspon¬ 
dents  wili  be  instructed  by  the  camp 
commanders,  however,  that  they  “must 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  requests  for  se¬ 
crecy  with  respect  to  information  of 
value  to  the  enemy,  as  defined  in  the 
printed  card  .sent  out  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information.” 


Demand  Mail  Inquiry 
Wa.shington,  January  29. — The  Hou.se 
to-day  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
Po.stma.ster-Gcneral  Hurleson  for  infor¬ 
mation  alHjut  the  delay  of  mails  to  Amer¬ 
ican  sfjidiers  in  France.  The  resolution 
was  introiluced  by  It'^prewntative  Rog¬ 
ers.  of  Ma.'<.s{ichu.s<-tt.s,  who,  with  other 
Congre.ssmen  at>road,  heard  complaints 
from  sfddiers.  It  had  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Koad.s,  but  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  the  House  took  the  resolution  out 
of  that  tVmimittee. 


To  Invedigale  Mail  Censorship 
Washington,  January  30. — Represen¬ 
tative  Britten,  Repuldican,  of  Illinois, 
has  prepared  a  resolution  which  he  will 
introduce  to-morrow,  asking  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  into  the 
.system  of  censorship  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Britten  charges  that  censorship  of  mail 
is  delayed  t>ecause  of  obsolete  methods. 


West  Virginia  Publishers  to  Meet 
The  annual  convention  of  the  West 
Virginia  Daily  Newspaper  A.ssoclation 
will  be  held  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.. 
February  26  and  27. 


HAGER,  OF  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 


IT’S  a  mighty  serious  tragedy  to  "Dok”  Hager,  comic  cartoonist  on  the  Seattle 
Times,  tha*^  the  artist  has  pictured  above. 

Among  other  things  “Dok"  conveys  to  the  Times’s  readers  every  day  In 
an  embellished  manner  through  the  deft  u.se  of  his  pen  what  the  atmospheric 

conditions  should  be  according 
to  all  .scientific  dope.  Of  course 
“Dok”  doesn’t  mould  the  dope. 
He  is  no  meteorologist.  He 
knows  about  as  much  about 
meteorology  as  he  does  about 
bugology  or  other  high-brow 
subject.s.  Neverthele.ss,  he  is 
often  kept  busy  explaining  to 
thoughtless  clients  that  he  is 
merely  a  cartoonist  and  is  not 
responsible  when  the  dope  goes 
wrong. 

“Dok”  hasn’t  always  drawn  a 
.stipend  from  a  newspaper.  His 
front  name  is  no  camouflage, 
for  not  many  years  ago  there 
lived  in  Seattle  none  other  than 
Dr.  H.  A.  Hager,  dentist.  And 
he  had  a  big  clientele  and  gain¬ 
ed  con.siderable  prominence.  Dr. 
Hager,  the  denti.st,  doesn’t  live 
in  Seattle  any  more.  But  “Dok” 
Hager,  the  cartoonist,  is  very 
much  alive. 

To  tho.se  who  would  say  that 
new.spaper  men  are  devoid  of 
sympathy  we  would  point  to 
“Dok”  as  the  most  crushing 
living  contradiction.  It  was 
entirely  because  he  felt  sorry 
for  his  patrons  that  he  substi¬ 
tuted  the  pen  and  ink  for  the 
dental  tools  and  tooth-cement 
as  his  working  Implements.  Let 
it  not  be  inferred  that  “Dok” 
wasn’t  a  good  dentist.  Far  be 
it  from  that.  He  could  cause 
as  much  pain  as  any  other 
dentist  in  town.  But  he  didn’t 
like  to,  so  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  ’Tlme.s. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  "Dok”  entered  the  new.spaper  field.  He  was  of 
no  particular  note  at  that  time,  so  far  as  prominence  went,  but  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  convince  the  boss  that  he  had  r.are  ability.  Now,  and  for 
some  time  since,  his  efforts  are  probably  better  known  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  artbst  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  things  that  contribute  chiefly  to  the  succe.ss  of  “Dok’s”  comics  are 
the  “Weather  Man”  and  the  “Duck.”  The  "Weather  Man”  is  not  a  fictitious 
I>erson.  His  real  name  was  Robert  Patten,  and  he  died  a  few  years  ago  In 
Los  Angeles.  Patten  was  for  years  one  of  Seattle’s  most  picturesque  figures. 
He  always  wore  an  umbrella-shaped  headpiece  that  he  adjusted  to  harmonize 
with  weather  conditions. 

During  an  exceptionally  stormy  day  in  Seattle,  shortly  after  “Dok”  joined 


“Dok"  Hager." 


BOSTON  POST  STANDS 
BY  REPORTER 


Sir  Frederick  Smith,  Attorney-General  of 

England,  Repudiates  Interview,  but 
the  Post  Refuses  to  Retract 
Single  Statement. 

(Special  to  The  Editob  .vnd  Pdblibheb.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  29. — Boston 
newspaper  men  are  commenting  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  stand  the  Boston  Post  took 
In  upholding  “Bob”  Norton,  who  recent¬ 
ly  interviewed  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  At¬ 
torney-General  of  England,  now  in  this 
country.  The  interview  was  so  offensive 
to  Irishmen,  e.specially  those  in  Boston 
that  it  led  to  the  cancellation  of  a  date 
to  speak  here  by  Sir  Frederick. 

Mr.  Norton  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
see  Sir  Frederick,  and  he  was  accorded 
an  interview  on  the  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary  13.  He  knew  he  was  being  Inter¬ 
viewed,  for  the  appointment  was  made 
through  the  British  Mission.  Mr.  Norton 
talked  with  Sir  Frederick,  who  made 
some  amazing  statements,  some  of  which 
the  reporter  refrained  from  publishing 
because  they  were  so  extreme. 

The  main  thing  that  aroused  the  Ire 
of  Irishmen  was  the  fact  that  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  seemed  to  gloat  over  the  fact  that 
he  in.sistcd  on  the  execution  of  Sir  Rogey 
Casement  in  the  face  of  all  the  pleas  for 
clemency  from  all  over  the  world,  among 
them  one  from  this  country. 

Apparently  Sir  Frederick  must  have 
been  given  a  jolt  when  he  saw  In  print 
what  he  said  in  the  Interview;  and  when 
it  reached  Washington  it  must  have 
given  some  of  the  officials  there  some 
moments  of  anger.  Suddenly,  he  seemed 
to  drop  out  of  sight  In  the  news.  Then 
he  sent  to  all  Boston  papers  a  statement 
repudiating  the  interview. 

The  Post  printed  Sir  Frederick’s  de¬ 
nial  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  interview 
but  added  on  a  paragraph  expressing 
ab.solute  confidence  In  Mr.  Norton  and  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  Interview. 


The  West  Virginia  Company 
The  We.st  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  with  New  York  offices  at  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  i.ssuc  a  mill  price  list  twice  a 
month  for  the  special  use  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  adverti.sers,  and  printers  in  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  fields.  This  com- 
I)any  carries  in  warehou.ses,  ready  for 
immediate  .shipment,  ample  stocks  of 
eleven  different  lines  of  paper. 


Everybody  knows  that  the  hen  is 
the  be.st  adverthser — but  the  wise  poul- 
tryman  uses  trap-ne.sts. 


the  Times  .staff,  he  Included  Patten 
with  his  umbrella  up  in  one  of  his  car¬ 
toons.  He  also  put  the  now  famous 
“Duck”  swimming  down  Second  Aven¬ 
ue,  Seattle’s  leading  thoroughfare. 
Since  that  time  the  “Weather  Man” 
and  “Duck”  have  appeared  continuously 
in  the  Seattle  Times.  Even  when  “Dok” 
goes  on  a  vacation  he  sends  in  his  dally 
contributions. 

“Dok”  took  up  drawing  and  cartoon¬ 
ing  when  he  was  a  boy  back  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  He  can’t  explain  clearly 
now  why  he  chose  the  life  of  a  dentist 
at  the  outset.  Anyway  he  did.  That’s 
well  cstabli.shed. 

“Dok”  has  one  son,  George  Hager, 
who  is  a  well-known  newspaper  car¬ 
toonist  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  being 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Post-Intell- 
gencer.  Another  son  Is  serving  In  the 
Washington  Coast  Artillery. 

Rot  Aldin. 
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What  Happened  in  Huntington 

Huntington  Advertiser,  dropping  old  line  press  association  report,  smashes 
all  records  for  growth  in  circulation  and  advertising  with  United  Press. 


OAlkV  KATASUAMCO  StPT.  a. 


YESTERDAY’S 

CIRCULATION 

8  3  8  1 


RUSLISNCO  CVCNV  SVCNINO  CXCCFT  SUNDAY 


She  Slnntingtcn  ^dnertiser 

J.  H.  LONG.  PNONNIKTON 
luthcp  t.  long.  PUDLISmCR 


HUNTINGTON.  WEST  VA 


January  23rd,  1918 • 


milted  Press  Associations, 
World  Building, 

How  York,  N.Y. 


My  dear  sir  Inclosed  you  will  find  the  new  agreements 
covering  our  United  Press  leased  wire  report. 

It  has  been  about  seven  months  since  we  dropped 
the  franchise,  membership  and  report  of  another  association  for 
the  Uhlted  Press,  He  had  held  their  exclusive  franchise  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuary. 

You  can  well  understand  then  that  before  ve  Changed 
we  convinced  ourselves  by  most  searching  Investigation  and 
examination  of  the  two  services  that  the  United  Press  vaduSbtoblts 
concentration  upon  the  afternoon  field.  Its  superior  editing  and 
writing  and  what  particularly  seemed  to  us,  a  greater  care  in 
In  the  accuracy  In  which  the  news  was  presented;  was  the 
service  that  an  aggressive  and  growing  paper  should  have. 

We  feel  that  oiu*  Judgment  has  been  proven  sound. 

In  the  period  that  we  have  had  the  United  Press  our  circulation 
has  increased  over  12oo;  an  average  gain  of  almost  2oo  per  month 
without  any  premluns,  out  rates  or  soliciting  crew.  The  paper^ 
has  grown  solely  on  Its  merits.  We  feel  that  the  Advertiser  was 
never  so  strong  as  it  Is  today, It  has  never  grown  So  rapidly  and  yet 
so  solidly.  We  are  caz*rylng  more  local  advertising,  foreign  und 
classified  than  ever  before  In  our  history.  The  Adveirtlser  today  Is 
the  fastest  growing  evening  paper  in  West  Virginia, 

We  believe  that  the  United  Press  has  had  a  very 
real  part  In  this  growth.  Under  feat  the  United  Press  made  good. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Publisher  ^ 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 


GENERAL  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  IS  A 
MOULDER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 


“I  only  mention  it  to  let  you  see  my  the  Sc-nate  Committee  made  a  speech  tn 
point,  which  is  that  a  Rreat  deal  de-  New  York  city  and  sidd  that  the  mlll- 
pends  upon  the  way  you  express  a  tary  establi.shment  of  the  Government 
tiling,  even  though  it  is  a  Governmental  had  “fallen  down.”  There  was  a  dls- 
policy.  That  .sounds  like  a  very  self-  tinct  imprc.sslon  created  by  that. 


Davit!  Lawrence,  of  New'  York  Evening  Post,  Tells  Atlvertising 
Men  of  Need  for  Clear  Interpretation  of  Daily 
Happenings  at  Nation's  Capital. 

THK  New'  York  A.  C. — Advertising  each  other,  were  unable  to  enjoy  that 
(not  Athletic)  Clul) — is  a  mighty  communion  of  thought  w’hich  makes 
busy  place  at  tho  luncheon  hour  po.sslble  real  friendship:  and  when  you 
on  Thur.stlay.s.  This  wfs'k  was  no  ex-  stop  to  con.sick-r  how  easily  enmities 
fs'ption  to  tho  rule.  About  2(t0  men.  are  brvd  Isdween  individuals,  how  fre- 
n'piv.senting  all  (ihases  of  adv<‘rti.sing  uuentiy  they  are  the  result  of  mere 
a«'tivitie.s.  listened  with  rapt  attention  letters  iK-tween  individuals  that  give 
to  an  intimate  talk  by  the  Wa.shington  the  wrong  impres.sioti.  when  you  tlilnk 


evident  matter,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  circum.stances  of  to-day 
tliat  the  Government  has  not  yet  real¬ 
ized  that  men  who  arc  absort)ed  ns  the 
I>eople  are  in  Washington,  in  running  a 
Government,  have  not  always  the  time 
to  think  of  the  l>est  way  of  telling 
somebody  el.se  what  they  are  doing;  and 
it  is  particidarly  important  that  we 
■should  have  g<K>d  ways  of  telling  the 
IH'ople  what  we  aiv  doing  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  ls>cau.s«‘  I  do  not  think  there 
has  iK'cn  a  time  in  our  history  when 
our  (Jovernment  hits  In-en  .so  much  a 


KBACTION  OK  PPBI.IC  OPINION. 

“One  or  the  other  was  true;  either 
tho  military  e.stablishment  hiid  fallen 
down  and  things  were  poor,  or  they 
were  not,  at  that  particular  time.  An 
army  is  too  big  an  institution  to  change 
in  two  week.s.  Go  back  to  that  first 
meeting.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  I  think  that  many  another  man 
would  have  ilemeaned  himself  differ¬ 
ently  under  those  circum.stances;  but 
how  little  attention  was  i>iiid  at  the 
time  to  the  provociition  for  thiit  .so- 


corri'spondent  of  the  New  York  Kvim- 
ing  Po.st,  David  lAwrence,  who  dis- 
cu.ssi'd  the  theme,  “Wa.shington  in  War 
Times." 

President  G.  H.  Sharpe  o|>ened  the 
fe.stivities  promptly  at  1;3((  by  intro- 
ducing'Kmil  M.  Scholz.  publisher  of  tlv' 
Po.st.  as  chairman  of  th<‘  meeting. 

“Mr.  Scholz  repre.s<'nts  an  institution.” 
deel!i.ed  the  pre.sldent.  “that  has  re- 
ver.sed  the  normal  war-time  jinxs-s.ses 
by  lowering  the  retail  .si'lling  price  liy 
."SO  iKT  cent.” 

Mr.  Scholz  promptly  ri-plied  that  “ttie 
president  was  a  trill*'  wrong  in  his 
computation  of  jMris'iitages.  Wlieii'ivs 
it  was  true  the  lOvening  Po.st  liad  n'- 
duced  its  retail  s<'lling  price  from  three 
to  two  cent.s,  thereby  doubling  its  i>aid 
circulation,  truth  impelled  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  cut  was  but  .33  1-3  p<'r 
cent.” 

AN  INTEItPKETBR  OK  NKWS. 

Mr.  Tglwrt'nce  was  lntrodn*'*‘d  .as  “the 
man  who  works  lik*-  tlu'  d<'vil.  e.'irly 
and  lat*',”  ami  is  “a  little  different  from 
the  ordinary  I'orrespondent;"  “It  Is 
Mr.  Igiwrence’s  endeavor,"  deilar*-*!  .\li'. 
Si'holz,  “to  interpret  the  new.s,  to  write 
fully  and  fearle.ssly  his  own  views — 
even  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  policy  of  the  paiK'r.' 
He  writt's  courageously  and  frankly,” 
dcclart'd  the  puldisher. 

Mr.  I.,awrence,  a  rather  youthfnl-ap- 
jiearing  young  man,  mentally  keen, 
clean,  alert,  and  of  fine  character  and 
ideals,  .spoke  in  a  conver.sational  tone 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  held  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  audience  every  moment  of 
the  time.  It  was  evident  he  was  choos¬ 
ing  his  words.  He  didn’t  wl.sh  to  l)e 
mi.sunderstood.  He  wa-s  cautious  to 
.safeguard  all  vital  military  secrets  that 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  confidence. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  hero  to-day,”  de¬ 
clared  the  speaker,  “not  only  because  I 
always  feel  a  sense  of  comradeship 
with  adverti.sing  men,  especially  when  I 
think  of  the  very  direct  way  in  which 
they  sustain  the  profession  in  which  I 
am  engaged,  but  because  we  are  all 
occupied  to-day  in  perfecting  a  medium 
of  expres.sion — the  written  word' 

"When  you  stop  to  consider,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “there  are  only  two  ways  of  ex- 
pre.ssing  a  thought — one  is  to  .speak  it 
and  the  other  is  to  write  it — and.  as 
people  can’t  see  each  other  constantly, 
they  mu.st  depend  for  their  impre.s.sions 
of  each  other  on  the  written  word. 
You  .see  of  what  tremendous  Importance 
the  newspaper  or  the  magazine,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  our  .sy.stem  of  government. 

”1  think  myself,  if  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  a  personal  expres.sion.  that  all  of 
our  troubles  are  due  to  the  imrierfec- 
tions  of  our  media  of  expression.  I 
think  this  war  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  Krance  and 
the  peoples  of  Germany,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  people®  of  Kngland  and 
the  peoples  of  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  unable  to  conununlcatc  with 


of  the  numlK'r  of  misunder.standings 
you  have  every  day  in  the  national  con- 
ta<'t3  of  life,  you  .see  readily  what  I 
mean  by  imperfect  means  of  expres¬ 
.sion.  I  do  not  argue  that  there  could 
not  l>e  any  war  if  we  had  a  perfect 
means  of  exiiression,  but  I  do  think  that 
autiK'racy  would  lie  leas  able  to  deceive 
a  people  in  any  countr-  and  to  d— 
it  into  war  for  its  own  .s«'lfi.sh  purpo.se, 
if  the  i>eoj>l<‘s  of  *>very  countr*'  hail  a 
free  mi'ans  of  expis's.sion. 

i.rsis  lAmnYiNO  AT  rAriTAi.. 

“I  do  not  want  to  let  you  tliink  that 
1  iielieve  th.at  some  good  has  not  Is-en 
accomidishi'd  with  our  imix'rfect  means 
of  exinv.ssion.  liecause  1  think  we  in 
this  country  have  u.sed  our  newspapers 
and  our  advertising  to  cure  ills,  and  to 
do  some  very  splendid  thing.s.  In  the 
la.st  five  years,  especially  in  W.ashing- 
ton.  I  have  noti'd  this  change;  that, 
in.stead  of  the  lobbying  we  uai'd  to  have 
tlu'i'c,  the  liai'kstairs  intrigue— of 
cours*',  1  do  not  mean  to  say  tiiat  w*' 
h.ive  rill  ourseives  entirety  of  ii  —  js-o- 
pli-  wlio  luivi'  an  idi'a  or  prop<>.'®it  to  seil 
have  iM'cn  comiM'iii'u  to  come  out  in  the 
open,  ami  you  would  lie  surprised  to 
know  how  many  thing.s  have  actually 
Is'en  expri's.sed  through  the  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Washington  newspa- 
I>ers. 

“Not  long  ago  the  National  American 
Woman’s  Suffrage  Association,  w’hich 
was  intere.sted  in  getting  their  Federal 
.amendment  through  the  House,  did  me 
the  honor  of  asking  me  to  come  up  and 
talk  with  them  about  plan.s,  and  they 
a.sked  me  what  I  would  advise,  and  I 
said,  ’First  of  all,  have  you  funds  for 
adverti.sing?’  ’They  said  they  had.  I 
.said,  ’I  would  buy  as  much  .space  as 
you  have  money  in  the  Washington 
new.spapers.  Take  space  in  them  all,’ 
and  they  said,  ’Do  you  really  think  that 
will  influence  the  Senate  or  the  House?’ 

I  said.  ‘They  are  only  humaJi-belngs, 
they  are  buying  every  day.  You  can 
.sell  them  woman  suffrage  ju.st  as  well 
as  the  merchant  can  .sell  his  product.' 
And  they  conducted  a  fairly  good  cam¬ 
paign.  The  only  criticism  I  have  to 
make  of  it  was  that  they  did  not  get 
what  you  call  preferred  positions,  and 
they  were  not  as  successful  with  it  on 
that  account  as  they  were  in  New  York 
State,  but  they  did  have  a  very  good 
effect. 

“a  ca)VEUN.ment  by  impression." 

“Now,  when  I  say  that  there  are  some 
very  gooil  thing.s  Ijeing  done  by  adver¬ 
ti.sing  and  by  i>erf«*cting  such  means  of 
expression  as  we  have,  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impre.ssion  that  we  are  us¬ 
ing  effectually  the  means  we  do  have. 
A  lot  of  us  in  Washington  have  felt 
from  the  lieginning  that  the  Govem- 
meiit  had.  .so  to  .sjM'ak,  not  yet  sold  the 
war  to  the  .American  people.  If  wi* 
I'ould  have  had  our  way,  we  would  have 
hail  the  thing  explained  in  much  more 
simple  language  iK'rhaps  than  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  seen  tit  to  do  it 


Government  by  impre.ssion  as  it  is  to¬ 
day. 

“The  academician  might  call  it  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  public  opinion.  If  you  ana¬ 
lyze  public  opinion  you  will  find  it  is 
ba.si'd  entirely  on  the  essentials  of  im- 
pre.sslon. 

“Quite  recently,  if  1  can  take  a  ca.se 
and  dl.sciiss  it  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  it,  you  had  an  example  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  impres.sion.  1  followed  it 
through,  and  I  think  in  presenting  it, 
that  .von  will  readily  see  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  intere.st  in  it  one  w'ay  or  the  other. 
The  Secretary  of  War  appeared  ten 
days  ago  liefore  the  Senate  Committee 
on  .Military  Affair.s.  I  watched  the  pro- 
<'<'eding.s,  and  I  al.so  .studied  carefully 
the  newspaper  reports  that  w'ent  out. 
Now,  the  Impre.ssion  that  was  made 
upon  the  country  was  this:  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  had  fenced  with  the  Sen¬ 
ators;  had  acted  in  a  very  .suriercilious 
way,  had  not  Is'cn  frank,  and  had  gen¬ 
erally  demeanc'd  hiin.-ielf  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  way — that  was  the  impres.sion. 
.\  little  while  later,  the  Chairm.'m  of 


called  supercilious  attitude?  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senators  were  often  ho.stilc 
and  provocative.  The  Secretary  read  a 
.statement  about  ‘initial  rush  need.s* 
having  In-en  met,  and  one  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  .said  that  was  too  rosy — he  thought 
the  country  would  f*“el  thus  and  thus 
about  it,  and  sluxik  his  head,  and  did 
not  like  it.  He  as  much  as  que.stloned 
tile  .sincerity  of  tlie  Seci'etary.” 


Kvi'i-y  lU'w.spaper  i.s,  potentially,  a 
good  (jiussilied  medium.  Hardly  one  in 
ten  develops  energetically  thi.s  great  as¬ 
set  of  the  popular  newspaper. 


Peoria  TRANSCRIPT 

Only  mornins  newspaper  in  Peoria. 

Peoria  JOURNAL 

Only  evening  paper  in  Peoria  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  franchise.  Leads  in  circulation 
and  advertising.  Member  A.B.C. 

SUNDAY;  TOURNAL-TRAN.SCRIPT 
Combination  Advertising  Rate 
HENRY  M,  PIN  DELL,  Proprietor. 
CHAS  H.  EDDY  CO.,  Representative 
V/:ir  YORK  ROSTON  CHlC.iCO 


IGNORANCE  OF  FACTS 
BREED  DESTRUCTION 

Crossing  Bridges  before  we  come  to  them  may  indeed  be 
foolish,  but  there  is  no  question  about  the  wisdom  of  knowing 
we  are  to  cross  them  and  preparing  for  it. 

Ignorance  6f  facts  is  holding  down  many  an  otherwise  able 
publisher. 

Will  you  let  me  show  you  how  to  keep  your  thumb  on  the 
pulse  of  all  departments  without  entering  into  the  tangled  mass 
of  detail?  Will  you  let  me  point  out  the  leaks?  Will  you 
let  me  stop  them. 

.Star  Cost  .Systems  and  survey  service  acquaints  you  with 
your  present  opportunity  and  keeps  you  reliably  infonned  on 
what’s  haj)j)ening  each  and  every  day  hereafter — giving  you 
a  look  ahead. 

My  service  i§.  a  personal  one,  devised  to  fit  individual  needs, 
and  installed  only  after  jiersonal  inve.stigation, 

XewspaiH-r  publishers  who  have  invested  in  our  service 
declare  un(|ualifiedly  that  it  is  the  best  investment  and  it  has 
paid  the  large.st  dividends  they  have  ever  realized  from  a 
similar  amount  of  money. 

Write  for  puhlishers’  opinions,  who  make  the  above  state¬ 
ment  of  facts. 

Service  is  for  papers  having  over  10,000  circulation. 


PIERRE  C.  STARR, ' 


Starr  Sarvica 
Corps. 


815  Brunswick  BHg. 
225  Fifth  Ave. 

New  Y  ork  City 


Don't  confuse  us  with  accountants  or  so-called  efficiency  experts 
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THE  FIRST  CHOICE 

In  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  of  local  and  national  advertisers  is 

THE  SIOUX  CITY  TRIBUNE 

50,000  Evening  Circulation  Daily 

and  Sioux  City  in  the  very  center  of  the  American  breadbasket 
should  be  considered  by  every  national  advertiser  this  year. 


m 

MORE 

34% 

MORE 

29% 

MORE 


NATIONAL  DISPLAY  IN  1917 

The  Tribune  (6  day  evening  paper) . 

Other  paper  (6  day  morning-evening  combination)  . 

22%  national  preference  for  The  Tribune  .  .  .  . 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  IN  1917 

The  Tribune  (6  day  evening  paper) . 

Other  paper  (6  day  morning-evening  combination)  . 

/ 

34%  local  preference  for  The  Tribune . 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  IN  1917 

The  Tribune  (6  day  evening  paper) . 

Other  paper  (6  day  morning-evening  combination)  . 

29%  total  preference  for  The  Tribune . 


1,089,715  ds::- 
891,436 

198,279 


1,844,115 
1,376,914  uSr 

467,201 


2QOO  QOC  Agate 
lines 

2,268,350 
665,476  Ss::- 


Audited  circulation  in  1917  showed  The  Evening  Tribune  to  have  69%  more  than 
the  other  evening  newspaper,  145%  more  than  the  morning  newspaper  and  130% 
more  than  the  only  Sunday  newspaper. 


Tribune  mail  subscribers  are  100%  cash  paid  in  advance.  Do  you  know  of  another 
newspaper  that  can  say  as  much  ? 

All  Sioux  City  daily  newspapers  sell  at  the  same  price.  The  Tribune  offers 
quantity,  quality  and  prestige.  Established  1884  by  John  C.  Kelly,  Manager. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 

BRUNSWICK  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  HARRIS  TRUST  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
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STAGE  SET  FOR  NEWS  PRINT  BATTLE 
TO  OPEN  IN  WASHINGTON  MONDAY 


Paper  Committee  of  Ameriean  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
ell  Ecpiipped  With  Le<ial  Advisers  to  Make  Fight  for 
Fair  Price  for  Paper,  Before  Trade  Commission. 


THK  hoarinK  to  ostablish  the  price  of  news  print  will  be  resumed  Monday 
morning,  February  4,  Ix-fore  the  Federal  Trade  Oommission  at  Washington. 
A  large  attendance  of  pulilishers  is  expe<-ted.  Manufacturers  have  prepared 
themselves  thoroughly  and  will  make  a  strenuous  effort,  it  is  said,  to  estalillsh 
costs  justifying  a  mill  price  of  about  IS-IO  per  100  pounds.  They  will  lx*  repre- 
yented  by  Henry  A.  Wise,  as  couns<-l.  A  large  number  of  experts  and  efficiency 
engineer.^  will  be  called  by  the  manufacturers  in  an  effort  to  convince  the  Com- 
ini.s.sion  that  the  prt-sent  fixed  price  of  $3  jxt  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  is  too 
low.  This  price  wa-s  fixed  by  agreement  of  the  publishers  and  some  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  Attorney-General  c)f  the  I’nited  States  and  is  effeciive  until  April 
1  next.  The  hearing,  in  fact,  is  held  pursuant  to  that  agn“ement,  which  was  made 
a  part  of  the  record  before  Federal  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer  in  New  York  on 
November  26,  when  the  ca-sc*  of  the  flovernmcnt  again.st  the  indicted  news  print 
manufacturers  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  sc'ttled,  as  n'lated 
in  Tjie  Khitou  and  Puuushbh  for  l>ecemlx-r  1. 


Publishers  Will  Be  Represented 


It  is  exiK-cted  that  the  manufacturers 
will  be  ready  to  proceed  with  the  case, 
as  there  wa.s  a  tacit  agreement  between 
(’ommissioner  Colver,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.s.sion  and  Attorney  Wise, 
at  tile  prelimin.'iry  hearing  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  January  7,  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  l>e  ready  to  go  right  ahead  on 
that  date. 

An  array  of  distinguished  counsel  w'ill 
represc'nt  the  publishers.  Morris,  Plante 
&  Saxe,  coun.sel  for  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  are 
in  charge  of  the  case  for  the  publishers, 
and  tliey  will  have  assoc-lated  with  them 
the  Hon.  Henry  K.  Davis,  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  Hon.  Steiihen  S.  Gregory,  of  Chi- 
<-ago,  and  William  F.  Allan,  of  New 
York. 

Mark  Hyman  will  represent  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Ju.stice  at  the  hearing  and 
John  Wal.sh  will  represent  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  as  chief  coun.sel. 

The  Paper  Committee  will  be  repre- 
.sented  in  the  person  of  Frank  P.  Glass, 
chairman,  of  the  Birmingham  News, 
and  A.  G.  McIntyre,  special  repre.senta- 
tive  of  the  Paper  Committee. 

.\.  .\.  MacDairmid.  formerly  with  sev¬ 
eral  Canadian  paper  companie.s,  has 
U-en  eng.aged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mi.s.sion  as  a  special  investigator  in 
news  print  matters. 

The  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator 
does  not  apply  to  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  therefore  will  not  Interfere 
with  the  hearing. 


gave  him  DD.B.  in  '78  and  DL.M.  in  ’79. 
In  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 


I’.ioto.  by  Rarlirarh. 

Henry  K.  Davis. 


CANAPIAN  I’RICE  IN  EVIDENCH. 

.\fter  the  manufacturers*  ca.se  is  pre¬ 
sented.  it  is  thought  the  Paper  Commit¬ 
tee  will  I>rf*s**nt  the  evidence  and  te.sti- 
mony  of  experts  and  some  elaix>ratc 
charts,  which  it  is  said  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  news  print  can  l>e  manu¬ 
factured  at  a  .satisfactory  profit  at  12.50 
per  hundn-d.  at  the  mill. 

Commissioner  Pringle's  action  of  la.st 
week  in  fixing  a  price  to  Canadian  news- 
papers  of  $.'2.10  per  ton  to  May  1  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
.slon.  His  action  bears  out  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  publishers  that  news  print 
can  lie  pro<luced  profitably  at  $2.50  per 
hundred  pounds.  Those  separate  and 
distinct  investigations  in  Canada  have 
reached  practically  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions. 

AT  THE  CWrNSEI,  TABI.E. 

Henry  K.  fiavis.  the  Washington 
memlsr  of  the  publishers’  legal  staff, 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
from  Princeton  l.'nlversity  in  the  class 
of  ’76.  and  received  his  masters’  degree 
in  ’79.  He  .studied  law  in  the  Coluin- 
blan  University  at  Washington  which 


to  the  car  shortage  in  Canada,  causing 
the  slight  increase  of  700  tons  in  stocks 
on  hand.  Both  the  Canadian  and  the 
United  States  mills  manufactured  a  ton¬ 
nage  more  nearly  equal  to  maximum 
than  during  the  same  month  last  year, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  United  States 
production  decrea-sed  over  11,000  tons, 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  mills  have  ceased  to  manufacture 
news  print  paper.  The  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction,  on  the  other  band,  increased 
.slightly  over  3,000  ton.s. 

“During  the  year  1917  the  Canadian 
mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  manufac¬ 
tured  47,500  tons  more  news  print  pa¬ 
per  than  during  the  year  1916,  and  ship- 
lied  over  50,700  tons  more  than  during 
the  previous  year.  This  increased  pro¬ 
duction  was  partially  due  to  one  new 
mill  coming  on  the  market. 

“During  1916,  thirty-one  United  States 
mills  reported  to  the  As.sociation,  while 
in  December  of  1917  only  twenty-two 
mills  were  reporting.  Of  the.se  nine  mills 
six  have  discontinued  the  manufacture 
of  news  print  paper.  Deducting  the  ton¬ 
nage  produced  by  the  other  three  mills 
in  1916  from  the  1916  total  figure,  it  ap- 
l>ear.s  that  the  United  States  mills  pro¬ 
duced  approximately  17,000  tons  less  in 
1917  than  during  the  previous  year.” 


NEW  PAPER  MILL  FOR  WEST 


BIG  DROP  IN  PAPER  PRODUCTION 


New  Method  of  Making  Pulp  Will  Re¬ 
sult  in  Decreased  Cost  of  Paper. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  a  party  of 
Western  capitali.sts  to  erect  a  big  paper 
mill  near  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $1,000,000.  It  is  reported 
that  construction  work  w’ill  be  started 
within  the  near  future. 

A  new  process  by  which  it  is  claimed 
pulp  now  made  in  seventy-two  hours 
can  be  made  in  three  hours’  time  will 
be  used  in  the  proposed  plant.  The  time 
saved  in  the  pulp  making,  it  is  said,  will 
result  in  a  sweeping  reduction  in  the 
price  of  paper.  The  plant  will  have  a  2,- 
000  ton  daily  capacity  and  will  employ 
nearly  5,000  men  in  the  woods  and  mills 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ho_quiam. 


ORDER  PAPER  MILLS  CLOSED 


DECLINE  IN  BOOK  PAPER 


Storks  on  Hand  at  Delivery  Points  In¬ 
crease  3.10  Tons  During  December. 

The  Federal  Trade  C'omml.s.sion’s  re¬ 
port  on  production  and  stocks  of  book 
paix>r  for  Decemlx?r  shows  a  decline  in 
mill  stocks  during  the  month  from  32,- 
707  to  31,014  tons  or  about  1,700  ton.s. 
The  stocks  on  hand  at  delivery  points  at 
the  end  of  the  month  were  15,243  ton.s, 
an  increase  of  about  350  tons.  Total 
commitments  after  December  31,  1917, 
were  428.068  tons  as  compared  with 
410.814  tons  on  December  1.  1917. 

The  report  shows  a  con.slderable  de¬ 
cline  in  stocks  of  supercalendered  and 
coated  book. 

The  report  shows  a  considerable  In- 
crea.se  in  the  .stocks  on  hand  of  periodi¬ 
cal  and  magaEine  publishers. 


Trade  Commission  Says  There  Is  28 
Days’  Supply  of  Paper  on  Hand. 

Washington,  January  26. — The  Fuel 
.-Vdmlnistration  to-day,  reversing  an 
earlier  ruling,  held  that  news  print 
paix*r  mills  come  within  the  class  of 
indu.stries  that  must  be  closed  on  the 
next  nine  Mondays  to  conserve  fuel. 

The  ruling  was  changed  after  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  reported 
that  enough  news  print  paper  was  on 
hand  in  the  country  to  supply  news¬ 
papers  for  the  next  twenty-eight  days. 


May  Adjourn  Smith  Trial 
It  is  understood  that  no  word  has  yet 
l>een  received  from  Alexander  Smith, 
who,  through  counsel,  declined  to  plead 
guilty  with  the  other  indicted  members 
of  the  now  defunct  News  Print  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  Mr.  Smith  was 
in  France  at  the  time,  engaged  in  Red 
C’ro.ss  work.  There  have  been  two  ad¬ 
journments  of  his  trial,  the  last  being 
to  February  4.  It  is  probable  that  an¬ 
other  adjournment  will  be  taken  next 
Monday. 


Don’t  be  .satisfied  with  “doing  your 
bit.”  DO  YOUR  ADD. 


In  1885  he  became  as.sistant  corpora¬ 
tion  counsc‘l  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  which  po.st  he  resigned  October 
31.  1889,  to  become  professor  of  law  in 
Columbia,  later  undertaking  the  .same 
duties  in  the  National  University  Law 
School,  Washington,  which  made  him 
LL.D.  in  1902. 

Mr.  Davis  was  selected  by  President 
Cleveland  as  T.’nlted  States  District  At¬ 
torney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1899  to  enter 
general  practice.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  He  has 
practiced  not  only  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  also  In  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Mas.sachusetts. 


But  Twenly-Iwo  News  Print  Mills  Now 
Reporting  to  Ser\-ice  Bureau. 

R.  T.  Houk,  jr..  .secretary  of  the  News 
I’rint  Service  Bureau,  this  week  com¬ 
pleted  a  report  of  shipments,  prcxluc- 
tion,  and  stock.s  of  news  print  on  hand 
for  Dec’ember,  1917.  He  writes: 

“While  the  total  prcxluction  In  Decem- 
Ix-r  was  maintained  on  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  scale,  due  to  the  larger  production 
in  the  United  States  mills,  shipments 
were  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  previous  month,  due  especially 


Larittt  and  Btst  Sfirtfaffr  Induitrtal  AdvarltHng  Agnty' 


•Permanent  weekly  industrial  pages 
among  non-regular  advertisers. 


Solicitors  of  Industrial  Advertising 
tor  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Sections. 


High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
tor  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 
cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 
—Entire  supervision  of  news  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 


§ 


All  Industrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub¬ 
licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertising  is  secured. 
No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 


Main  Olllce,  Ninth  Floor,  Ilrxtrr  Bnllding,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rrsnrh  Olllces. — Koom  IS22 — 50  Broad  St..  New  York  ; — North  Amerlran 
Balldlns  Philadelphia; — Herald  and  Traveler  Buildlnt,  Boaton; — 506-8 
Equitable  Buildins,  Baltimore; — Courier  Journal  Offlee  Building,  Loula- 
vtlle; — Times  Diaiwtch  Building,  Richmond; — (V>iutitutioD  Building,  At¬ 
lanta. 


i 
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The  Potent  Advertising  Force  of  the  Southl 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 
ALABAMA. 


KENTUCKY. 
LouiivlIIe  Courier-Journal  (M)  20,294 

I.oui8vllle  Courier-Journal  (S)  49.058 

LouleTlIle  Timet  (E)  4.8,805 

IxtiiitTllle  Herald  (.M)  53,115 

LoulHTille  Herald  (S)  45,943 

Lexington  Herald  (M).  9,300 

Lexington  Herald  (S)  9,300 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga  Newt  (E)  17,833 

Chattanooga  Timet  (.M)  26,841 

Chattanooga  Timet  (8)  21,082 

Memphit  Newa-Srlmltar  (E)  45,000 

Memphia  Commercial  Appeal  (M)  03,981 

Memphit  Commercial  Appeal  (3)  102,081 

NaehvlIIc  Tenneateean  &  American  (M)  30,005 
Nathrllle  Tennettean  A  Ameriean  (S)  30,129 

NaahTlIle  Banner  (E)  60,557 

KnoxTille  Sentinel  (E)  19,030 

,  NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

Atherille  Timet  (B)  0.170 

Charlotte  Obterrer  (M)  13,090 

Charlotte  Obterter  (S)  17,820 

Greentitoro  (H)  11,893 

Dally  Newt  (S)  10,890 

MTntton-Salem  Sentinel  (E)  0,000 


Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Age- Herald 
Birmingham  Newt 
Birmingham  Newt 
.Mobile  Regiater 
.Mobile  Iteglater 
Mobile  Newt  Item 
Montgomery  Adverttaer 
Montgomery  Adrertlter 


Atherille  Timet 
Charlotte  Obterrer 
Charlotte  Obterrer 
Oreentltoro 
Dally  Newt 

MTntton-Salem  Sentinel 


Columbia  Record 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Qrecnrille  Piedmont 


Atlanta  Georgian 
Atlanta  Sunday  American 
Columbut  Le<lger 
Augiiata  Chronicle 
Macon  Telegraph 
Macon  Telegraph 
Augiiata  Herald 
Aiiguata  Herald 
Sarannah  Newt 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

(E)  11,325 

(S)  9,210 

(M)  18,501 

(R)  4,769 
GEORGIA. 

(E)  65.U5 

can  (S)  100.977 

(E)  7,425 

(MAS)  0.207 

(M)  19.719 

(S)  19,719 

(E)  10.408 

(S)  10,135 

(MAS)  14,087 

FIAIRIDA. 


Penaacola  Newt  (E)  4,028 

Pentacola  Journal  (M)  5.309 

Penaacola  Journal  tS)  5.309 

Jackaonrllle  Tlmea-Unlon  (MAS)  24.508 

Jackionrllle  Metropollt  (E)  18,185 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleana  Item  (R)  00,756  • 

New  Orleana  Item  (S)  77,438 

New  Orleana  TlmeaPIcayune  (M)  01,10.' 

New  Orleana  Tlmea-Plcayune  (S)  75.380 

New  Orleana  Dally  Statet  (E)  87.402 

New  Orleana  Daily  Statea  (S)  36,509 


Richmond  Newa  Leader 
Newport  Newt-Prett-Timet- 
Heraki 

Newport  Newa  Dally  Preat 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 


VIRGINIA. 

(E) 


The  South  will  produce  the 

Nitrates 

for 

Munitions 

and  Fertilizers 


Within  a  short  time  fully  fifteen  thousand 
men  will  be  engaged  on  the  construction 
work  of  the  one  great  government  nitrate 
plant  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

Preparations  are  well  under  way  to  start 
the  work.  Already  $20,000,000  has 
been  appropriated.  In  the  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  future  it  will  be  the  South— not 
foreign  countries— which  will  furnish  the 
American  farmer  the  vital  principle  of 
perpetual  agricultural  supremacy! 

Don’t  you  know  that  now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  ad¬ 
vertise  while  the  papers 
publish  all  this  news  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  South¬ 
ern  people? 

Be  a  regular  National 
Advertiser  in  the  Southern 
Newspapers. 
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WORK  OF  A.  B.  C.  AUDITORS  SHOULD 
BE  GREATLY  SIMPLIFIED 

Advertising  Man  Suggests  Methods  by  Which  Operating  Ex¬ 
penses  of  Bureau  Might  Be  Reduced  and  Service 
Improved — Accounting  Systems  at  Fault. 

By  a  New  York  Special  Newspaper  Representative. 

I  AM  greatly  pleased  with  your  editorials  on  the  A.  B.  C.  in  your  Issues  of 
January  19  and  January  2fi  of  Thk  Kuitok  an’I)  Pi  bijsiikk. 

As  I  understood  the  l>asic  principle  of  the  A.  H.  C.  at  its  founding,  it  con¬ 
templated  the  development  of  a  system  of  circulation  record-keeping  liy  the 
publishers,  and  of  the  making  of  statements  by  them  therefrom  in  a  generally 
acceptable  form,  these  records,  statements,  and  confirming  vouchers  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  check-up,  verification,  and  certification  by  travelling  auditors  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  publisher's  statement  was  to  be  the  big  thing.  The  hone.st  publisher 
was  to  be  exalted.  The  dishune.st  fellow,  if  ever  one  was  found  to  be  such,  was 
to  have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  him.  It  was  to  be  .so  largely  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  organization  that  pride  and  self-re.spect,  and  community  intere.st  were 
counted  upon  as  strong,  safeguarding  factors. 

Publishers  Now  in  the  Background 


The  A.  B.  C.  apparently  has  gone  far 
afield. 

A  vote  on  the  rate  increase  may  pos¬ 
sibly  indicate  that  the  publishers  still 
control — surely  they  do  not  conduct. 
The  publishers’  statements  as  now  dis¬ 
tributed  are  little  more  authoritative 
to-day  with  advertisers  than  they  were 
in  the  beginning.  They  are  rarely  easily 
comparable  with  auditor's  reports,  be¬ 
cause  nearly  always  unlike  periods  arc 
covered.  They  are  subjected  to  an  A.  B. 
C.  office  editing,  or  supervision  or  audit¬ 
ing  before  being  accepted,  duplicated 
and  distributed  by  the  Bureau,  and  in 
their  ramifying  contents,  of  what  I  con¬ 
tend  is  largely  out  of  place  material  in 
a  statement  which  should  deal  almost 
entirely  with  figures,  arc  usually  found 
several  excuses  for  correspondence 
quibbles.  These  delay  the  duplication 
and  the  use  of  the  statements  for  In¬ 
definite  periods,  and  all  too  often  subject 
the  publishers  to  unwarranted  sus¬ 
picion. 

Cannot  the  A.  B.  C.  call  an  "about 
face"  and  devise  a  simple  statement  of 
figures  within  bookkeeping  limits,  and 
audit  along  those  lines,  keeping  away 
from  the  matter  of  character  of  circu¬ 
lation  or  so-called  quality,  from  involved 
statistics  of  procurement  and  di.stri- 
butlon  ? 

SHORTENINQ  TASK  OF  AUDITORS. 

Suppose  A.  B.  C.  publisher  members 
are  required  to  keep  records  in  a  stipu¬ 
lated  way  and  preserve  vouchers  and 
other  verifying  proof,  as  other  busi¬ 
nesses  do,  can  it  not  be  made  short, 
quick,  sure  work  for  auditors? 

And  suppose  in  the  event  of  some  of 
them  refusing  or  neglecting  to  do  this, 
an  audit  is  not  attempted,  and  that  such 
refusal  or  neglect  persists  or  continues 
after  the  A.  B.  C.  has  notified  the  of¬ 
fenders  to  perfect  their  records  or  file 
revised  statement? 

Is  not  the  proper  procedure  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  offenders  from  member¬ 
ship,  and  public  notice  thereof,  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  reason  therefor? 
Would  this  not  be  a  most  effective 
method? 

If  the  A.  B.  C.  is,  as  It  originally  pur¬ 
ported  to  be,  a  publishers'  organization, 
other  publishers  would  owe  It  to  them¬ 
selves  to  purge  their  lists,  and  I  thinK 
they  would  do  it. 

This  method  might  reduce  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  A.  B.  C.  numerically  but 
I  doubt  it.  It  would  strengthen  it  In 
every  other  way  and  every  publishers’ 
statement  of  circulation,  even  before 
the  certifying  audit,  would  be  accepted 
with  more  confidence. 

9^0  doubt  a  great  many  of  the  frills 
and  fol-de-rols  have  been  called  for  by 


advertisers  and  agencies,  and  no  doubt 
by  .some  publishers  themselves.  Some  of 
therm  may  be  nice,  comforting  things  to 
know,  but  if  an  attempt  to  carry  them 
as  cargo  is  going  to  sink  the  ship,  as 
I  gn-atly  fear,  will  it  not  be  better  to 
jettl.son  them  quickly? 

I>“t  us  plan  to  .so  keep  records  that 
piibli.shers’  .statements  regularly  made 
tliei-efrom  are  accurate,  dependable, 
and  Isiievable,  and  keep  them  at  all 
times  subject  to  audit,  verifications 
and  certilication.s,  but  build  up  the 
publi.shers’  statements  in  the  eyes  of 
adverti.sing  agencies  and  advertisers  as 
far  as  it  is  |>ossible  to  do  so. 

Then,  a  publisher’s  statement,  when 
made  as  such,  would  continue  his 
own  expre.s.sion,  his  own  property,  and 


he  might  publish  it  in  any  way  he 
saw'  tit.  saying  in  that  connection,  if 
he  cai'ed  to  do  .so,  that  it  was  subject 
to  an  .\.  B.  C.  audit.  Of  course,  when 
once  certified  try  the  .\.  B.  C.,  and 
any  advantage  of  .such  certification 
was  sought,  it  should  Ire  published  only 
as  a  whole  and  in  complete  fac  .simile, 
but  in  that  event  it  would  Ire  sufficient¬ 
ly  compact  to  permit  it. 

Such  a  .simplification  would  speed  up 
the  distribution  of  publishers’  .state- 
ment.s,  make  pos.sible  more  frequent 
MUdit.s.  with  f»-wer  auditors,  and  re¬ 
duce  exiK-n.ses  in  every  way,  both  at 
head(iuart«‘rs  and  in  the  field. 

OlT-OF-'TOWN  liISTIllBl'TION. 

A  lot  of  things  like  the  variable 
rule  of  establishing  jity,  suburban,  and 
country  circulation  lake  endless  time 
and  really  get  nowiiore  in  an  under¬ 
standable  way.  In  that  particular,  for 
instance,  why  not  have  a  hard  and 
fast  radius  rule,  say,  of  tO  miles,  25 
mile.s,  and  50  miles  and  beyond,  in  e\ 
ery  ca.se,  and  leave  .something  to  the 
intelligence  of  lh(‘  other  fellow?  To 
sjive  arguments  on  even  that  point,  the 
city  hall  could  be  cho.s«-n  as  the  cen¬ 
tre. 

The  management  of  the  A.  B.  C.  has 
always  Is'en  in  callable  hand.s.  Its 
Boards  of  Directors  and  its  various 
committJS's  are  con)|io.s<'d  of  keen, 
straight  men  and  I  firmly  believe  they 
are  all  .sincere. 

Can  it  lie  that  they  have  lieen  un- 
<•on.sciou.sly  trying  to  invent  and  supply 
a  comliination  French  pa.stry  for  a  lot 
of  overtrained  appetites,  when  what 
is  really  neisied  is  a  supply  of  plain 
every  day  whole  wheat  bread? 


.An  Kngiish  morning  newspaper,  the 
British  News,  is  publis'hed  at  Amster¬ 
dam. 


1912  1913  191^  1915  1916  1917*  1918 

iiaooo  1 10000 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  5  Yew  Circulation  Record 


IK‘8  MoIDI'H 

Keglsler  anil  !><•«  Moin<‘s  Des  Moines  Des  Moines 
Net  raid  Tribune  Dally  Kvenlng  Sunday 

Morning  and  Iteglater  Tribune  Ueglater 

Kvening 

Average,  year  1013  .  .’'>.‘{,.Vi:i  .32,703  20,S00  SS.OOS 

Average,  year  1014  .  0.-..2S.3  37.30.3  27,«7S  40,133 

Average,  year  1915 .  70,3SS  3!l.091  31,297  51,S72 

Average,  yi'ar  1910  .  78.797  41,98.3  30,812  <iO,7'9 

Average,  year  1917  .  92.104  ,30,44.3  41.719  04.471 

Average,  Dec.  1917 . 105,365  59,169  46,196  65,676 

What  Other  Iowa  Newspaper  Has  Shown  Such  Growth? 

Uember  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Ni-w  York — I.  A.  Klein  Keprcsentatlves  Chicago — John  Glass 


Philadelphia 


Is 


a 


Morning 


Newspaper 


City 


IS 


ESCAPE  FROM  POSTAL 
BURDENS  UNLIKELY 


Repre!>entative  (Uautle  Kitoliiii,  Declares 

There  is  Little  Chance  of  Revenue 
Bill  Being  Ameiuled  Unless 
Congress  Provides  New  Taxes. 

(Special  to  Tub  Eiiitoh  and  I'i'Iii.isiieii. ) 

WASHINGTON’,  January  30. — Until  Con- 
gross  enacts  legislation  to  provide  for 
additional  tax  levie.s,  no  attempt  will 
l)e  made  to  amend  the  War  lievenue  bill 
In  other  word.s,  there  is  very  little  possi¬ 
bility  that  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  increased  second-class  mail 
rates  will  be  amended  during  the  present 
■session  of  Congress.  This  has  been  made 
plain  by  Representative  Kitchin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  and  Democratic  floor  lead¬ 
er. 

“The  fi.scal  affairs  of  the  United  States 
indicate  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  present 
law,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  provide  new  tax  levies,”  Mr.  Kitchin 
has  .said.  "Just  what  form  the  new  levies 
will  take,  or  the  particular  line  of  bu.si- 
ness  that  will  be  affected,  cannot  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  entire  situation  will  have 
to  be  canvas.sed  thoroughly. 

“In  view  of  the  apparently  unques¬ 
tioned  need  for  additional  revenue  from 
taxes,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  wise  tr 
con.sider  at  this  time  amendments  to  tht 
present  law.  1  am,  of  course,  agreeable 
to  remedying  any  admini.strative  defect^ 
which  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  War 
Revenue  act  may  develop,  and  will  be 
willing  at  the  proper  time  to  introduce 
any  such  relief  measure. 

“It  is  my  idea,  therefore,  to  let  the  bill 
operate  for  a  time,  and  in  the  meantime 
give  a  very  careful  study  to  our  fi.scal 
.situation  and  future  po.s.sible  needs  for 
money,  so  that  any  bill*  introduced  will 
contain  in  a  consolidated  manner  the  ad 
ditional  fi.scal  programme. 

"Whatever  difficulties  may  be  encount¬ 
ered  in  the  practical  admini.stration  of 
the  present  law  can  best  be  presented  tc 
Congre.ss  after  the  Treasury  Department 
has  tried  out  the  law  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  seem  to  the  Departmeni 
to  lx?  practicable  and  within  the  law 

“When  the  true  facts  are  presented 
from  such  a  te.st  Congress  can  provide 
for  the  remedial  legislation. 


JOHN  F.  BARRY  LEAVES  A.  B.  C. 


Resigns  to  Become  Assistant  Advertising 
Manager  of  Evening  Post. 

John  F.  Barry  has  resigned  as  Ea.st- 
ern  manager  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  Monday  will  become 
as.si.stant  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Elvening  Post. 

Before  becoming  as.sociated  with  the 
A.  B.  C.,  Mr.  Barry  was  a  traveller  and 
explorer  in  Mexico.  Included  among  the 
newspapers  with  which  he  has  been  as¬ 
.sociated  are  the  Manchester  (Flngland) 
(luardian,  the  Irish  Daily  Independent, 
of  Dublin,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Condemn  Postal  System 
The  Arkansas  Press  Association, 
which  held  Its  midwinter  session  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  recently,  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  “the  zone  system  of  postal 
rates  in  principle,”  and  requesting  “our 
Repre.sentatives  in  Congress  to  use 
every  effort  to  secure  its  appeal.” 


Joins  Bell  Syndicate 
Edward  S.  Mcf'lure  has  left  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate,  and  now  is  with  the 
Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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PAPERS  LOSE  23  PER 
CENT  AD.  VOLUME 


Evening  Editions  Heaviest  Sufferers  by 
(.arfield  Conservation  Order— Pub¬ 
lishers  Content  to  Do 
Their  “Bit.” 


Contrary  to  the  exjiectations  of  some 
the  adverti.sers,  who  as  a  rule  come  into 
the  Sunday  and  Monday  papers  exten- 
.sively  did  not.  this  week,  make  up  the 
loss  of  the  usual  busine.s.s,  shut  off  by 
the  fuel  con.servation  movement.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  New  York  papers  fell 
off  again,  but  the  publishers,  having  re¬ 
covered  from  the  first  shock  of  the  sud¬ 
den  announcement  that  closed  the  door.*-- 
of  the  big  department  .store.s,  and  con.se- 
quently  curtailed  the  space  they  usually 
take,  are  looking  at  the  matter  philo¬ 
sophically,  content  to  do  their  “bit”  in 
this  way  to  aid  the  (Jovernment  to  win 
the  war. 

Taking  last  Sunday  and  Monday  to¬ 
gether,  the  morning  papers  of  this  city- 
lost  about  20  per  cent,  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  compared  with  the  same  days  last 
year.  The  evening  papers  on  Monday 
lost  about  40  per  cent.,  and  morning  and 
evening  combined  lost  about  23  per  cent 

The  following  tables  .show  the  com- 
pari.son  for  the  two  days: 

MOUXING  PAPMItS,  SI  XIIAY. 


lUlS. 

1017. 

IjOSS. 

'lillK-.s  . 

Ti.a.'io 

S3, 815 

0,485 

Tribniip  . 

20,(117 

32,775 

12,158 

Ht-rulcl  . 

.'.0,211 

77,015 

27,404 

AiiHTlnin  .... 

75,412 

04.048 

10,200 

Sun  . 

20,7S7 

25,458 

4,071 

World  . 

78,3:t(l 

110,212 

31,870 

310,723 

423,843 

IX)a8  104,800 

.MOU.NIXO  PAPKUS,  MOXUAY.  11 

lOlS. 

1017. 

Cliango. 

Tiini‘8  . 

24,U«» 

21,002 

•2,207 

TrtlMiin*  . 

3.732 

7.840 

2,117 

Herald  . 

10.0H4 

8,OI.'» 

•2,900 

Ainuriian  .... 

17,273 

15,115 

•2,100 

■Sun  . 

7,011 

6,515 

•2,000 

World  . 

21,770 

24,074 

2,004 

87,470 

83,070 

Loss  4,411 

*UnJn.  II 

Not  lo.ss  for  Sunday  and  Monday  100,-  || 

389,  making 

a  lo.ss  of 

approxitnately  20  11 

per  cent. 

KVKMNG  I'APICItS,  M(»M>AY,  J.VXrAUY  2S. 

1018. 

1017. 

Loss. 

l'0»4t  . 

0,125 

2,127 

Mall  . 

7,045 

10,533 

2,800 

Globe  . 

6,335 

12,870 

7,035 

KreiiltiK  8ud.. 

8,350 

15,380 

7,030 

Kv<'ii’g  Journal 

9,107 

14,045 

4,038 

Kvoulng  World 

5,915 

10,205 

4,200 

'I'eleKruiii  . 

14,130 

20,400 

0,270 

KuKle  . 

10,387 

17,453 

7,008 

gtanil.-l'nlon. . 

0,503 

12,775 

0,212 

74,430 

122,788 

47,858 

A  loss  for  the  evening  papers  of  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent.  Morning  and 
evening  papers  combined  loss  approxi¬ 
mately  23  per  cent. 


To  Define  “Paid  Subscribers” 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has 
been  asked  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “paid  subscribers”  when  used  in 
a  contract  with  an  advertiser.  The 
Cream  of  Wheat  Company,  Minneapolis, 
sued  the  Arthur  H.  Christ  Company,  of 
t^ooperstown,  N.  Y.,  which  publishes 
American  Motherhood,  for  a  rebate 
when  it  discovered  that  the  paper  had 
but  25,309  .subscribers  for  the  year  1911, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  its  85,000  to 
90,000  were  being  furnished  with  the 
paper  on  expired  subscription.s.  The 
guaranteed  circulation  was  63,000.  The 
lower  courts  held  that  “paid  subscrib- 
er.s”  meant  all  who  had  paid  for  the 
paper  and  had  lot  cancelled  their  sub- 
scriptlon.s.  The  Cream  of  Wheat  Com¬ 
pany  appealed. 


Newark 


A  Field  Worthy  of  Cultivation  by 
National  Advertisers 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  undergoing  at  the  present  time  a 
period  of  industrial  e.xpansion  of  especial  interest  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Long  acknowledged  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  United  States,  it  has  recently  added  shipbuilding 
to  the  list  of  its  many  prosperous  industries. 

Chosen  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  by  many 
private  corporations,  on  account  of  its  convenient  waterways, 
Tort  Newark  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  shipbuilding  centers  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Newark,  according  to  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  will  be  increased  by  75,000  to 
100,000  within  the  current  year  as  a  result  of  these  new  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  influx  of  these  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  and  their 
families  to  Newark,  presents  a  fertile  field  for  cultivation  by 
all  legitimate  adverti.sers. 

The  Newark  Evening  News,  a  two-cent,  home-delivered 
new.spaper,  dominates  this  field  with  a  circulation  practically 
twice  that  of  any  other  newspaper  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  goes  into  the  homes  of  83%  of 
the  English  reading  jieople  of  Newark.  It  is  also  delivered  by 
carrier  into  200  home  communities  suburhan  to  Newark. 

Newark  and  the  Newark  Evening  News  combine  the  two 
prime  essentials  for  successful  advertising. 

A  Fertile  Field  and  a  Dependable  Medium 


THE 


(Always  Reaches  Home) 


published  a  greater  volume  of  paid  advertising  during  1917  than  any 
daily  newspaper  (exclusive  of  Sunday  editions)  in  New  York  City. 

The  record  in  agate  lines  follows ; 

Agate  Lines 

NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS .  10,199,640 

New  York  Morning  World .  7,921,796 

New  York  Times  .  7,467,376 

New  York  Evening  Journal .  7,2.36,696 

New  York  Evening  Telegram .  6,726,246 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  .  5,721,802 

New  York  Globe  .  5,470,140 

New  York  Evening  Sun  .  5,416,317 

New  York  Evening  World  .  5,318,622 

NeiV  York  Evening  Mail  .  4,888,576 

New  York  American  .  4,570,424 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  .  4,456,582 

New  York  Evening  Post  .  3,847,922 

New  York  Herald  .  3,475,903 

New  York  Tribune  .  3,050,314 

New  York  Sun  .  2,614,333 

EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 

Advertising  Manager  and  Assistant  General  Manager 
Home  Office,  215  and  217  Market  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Representatives 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

FRANK  C.  TAYLOR 
New  York  Representative 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  5th  Ave.  and  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Net  Daily  Average,  86,430  Copies 

State  of  New  Jersey,  J  gs. 

County  of  Essex,  J 

CHARLES  L.  STASSE,  being  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  says  that  he 
is  Circulation  Manager  of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  and  that  the 
foregoing  statement  of  the  net  daily  average  circulation  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News  for  the  year  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventeen  is  in  all 
things  correct  and  true. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  )  CHARLES  F.  DODD, 
this  third  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1918.  J  Notary  Public. 

CHARLES  L.  STASSE. 


The  Kditor  dif;  PubUshcr  /( 


New  York  Evening  Post-Was 


Why? 


3  cents  had  outlived  its  day  as  the 
price  of  a  newspaper. 

It  was  inconvenient. 

The  rising  generation  could  not  and 
would  not  accept  it  as  a  logical  price. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

But  The  Evening  Post  could  not  for¬ 
sake  the  3  cent  price  and  meet  its 
competitors.  For  it  could  not  publish 
at  1  cent. 

Result:  Its  sale  was  but  a  fraction  of 
its  appeal. 

It  was  made  for  all  people  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  educated  taste.  But  it 
reached  only  those  who  had  means 
besides.  Most  of  the  others  had 
to  content  themselves  with  a  less  sat¬ 
isfactory  penny  paper. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  all  other  New  York 
newspapers  advanced  to  2  cents. 


2  cents  was  a  price  at  which  The 
Evening  Post  could  publish — could 
publish  without  departing  one  head¬ 
line  from  its  established  standard  of 
excellence. 

2  cents  was  a  price  which  opened  The 
Evening  Post’s  sale  to  its  widest  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

So,  on  Monday,  January  28th,  The 
Evening  Post  went  on  the  stands 
priced  at  2  cents. 

Into  the  other  newspapers,  the  car- 
cards,  and  other  places  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  seeks,  went  advertisements 
announcing  the  reduction. 

This  morning  of  writing — the  29th— 
it  is  too  early  to  ascertain  the  final 
result. 

But  the  cordial,  even  enthusiastic, 
response,  both  from  public  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  assures  us  of  this: 


L8  3  Cents,  Now  2  Cents 
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This  move  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
momentous  for  The  Evening  Post  in 
its  history  of  116  years, 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

It  means  a  broader  influence  through¬ 
out  the  nation  for  those  ideals  of  lib¬ 
eral  government  and  American  cul¬ 
ture,  of  which  The  Evening  Post  has 
been  the  chief  journalistic  advocate. 

It  means  a  large  new  acquisition  to 
the  ranks  of  the  intelligently  informed 
public  of  New  York  City. 

It  means  a  great  new  growth  for  one 
of  the  very  few  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  that  has  consistently  ad¬ 
hered  to  one  standard  throughout  all 
its  existence — a  standard  conceived 
116  years  ago,  and  as  effectual  today 
as  then. 

It  means  to  the  advertiser  a  circulation 
in  which  is  concentrated  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  the  intelligence 
and  influence  of  a  great  city. 

Watch  The  Evening  Post’s  expan¬ 
sion! 


Editorial  in  The  Evening  Post,  January  2S,  1918. 


L)Ay.  .TAXI^VRY  25,  1918. 


IfTiade  Post.  There  will  be  no  lowering  of 
nent  I  standards  for  a  wider  appeal;  on  the 
for  1  contrary,  every  effort  will  be  strained 
I  to  make  it  more  than  ever  a  useful  re¬ 
porter  of  all  that  goes  on,  of  the  liberal 
side  of  the  great  problems  confronting 
the  world,  and  a  helpful  ad*'iser  In  the 
processes  of  reconstruction. 

JuriouslV  enough,  the  annual  sub> 
Evening  Post  has 


More  Than  a  Newspaper - 
A  National  Institution 


t 
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EDITORIAL 


A  DISASTROUS  POLICY 

1XPX>I{MATI()N  comos  to  The  Kditok  ani>  Pib- 
LisHi-^R  that  two  important  daily  newspapers  in 
the  South  are  faeint?  suspension  because  of  inabil¬ 
ity  to  »*cure  immediate  supjdies  of  news  print.  Such 
su.siK*n.sions  would  l)e  public  calamities  in  the  cities 
in  which  these  pai*ers  are  published. 

These  in.stances  illustrate  the  peril  involved  in 
dealiiiK  with  an  economic  situation  wholly  on  the 
l>a.sis  of  statistics.  When  the  (larfield  fuel-savinK 
order  was  promulgated,  and  it  was  shown  by  reports 
to  the  Kederal  Trade  Oommission  that  the  reserve 
.stcM-ks  in  the  hands  of  publishers  amounted  to  i>rac- 
tically  a  month’s  supply,  the  news  print  mills  were 
included  in  the  list  of  industrie.«  comfwlled  to  shut 
down  for  the  enforced  holiday  periods. 

It  was  ar)?ued  in  Washington  that  no  hardships 
for  publishers  could  re.sult — for  their  reserve  stocks 
were  ample!  It  was  not  understood,  ajiparently, 
that  in  .spite  of  these  statistics,  showing  large  aver¬ 
age  reserve  stock.s,  .some  publi.shers  held  bm  lim¬ 
ited  rupplie.s,  depending  up<jn  the  promiitness  of 
shipments  for  their  immediate  requirements.  Yet 
this  is  true,  of  course,  and  anv  temiicrary  susian- 
.sion  ef  production  and  .shipments  by  the  mills  is 
.sure  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  some  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

I'lie  .shutdown  order  was  widcomed,  in  a  mock- 
patriotic  mood,  by  the  manufacturers.  Noimal  pro- 
duetion.  just  now,  does  not  hold  cut  any  lively  hope 
of  intlatisl  prices — only  a  real  shortage  of  supiily 
car  keep  thi  market  from  .swinging  back  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  l>asis.  If  the  manufacturers  had  decided  to 
clo.s<  down  for  a  few  days,  folio .ved  by  a  string  of 
nine  Monday  holiday.s,  cutting  down  production  for 
that  pericKl  more  than  fifty  thousand  tons,  the  plan 
would  have  brought  them  face  to  f ice  with  (iovern- 
ment  pro.se<ution  for  con.si>iiacy  to  limit  production 
and  to  maniiuilate  prices.  I!ut  the  (iovernment,  with 
the  best  of  intention.s,  steps  in  and  d<(es  for  tliem 
th<'  thing  which  they  would  not  dare  to  do  on  their 
own  accounts.  They  submit  to  the  "patriotic  sac¬ 
rifice"  with  amaiting  good  cheer! 

('losing  the  news  print  mills  as  a  fuel-.saving 
measur<‘  is  not  justifiable,  for  the  mills  are  oiK^rated 
chielly  l>y  water  |>ower,  and  the  coal  saving  which 
will  ivsult  from  the  .shutdown  will  amount  to  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  The  actual  result  will  be  a  shortage 
of  news  rirint,  which  will  be  duly  translated  into 
ri.sing  prices  if  the  manufacturers  have  their  way 
in  the  matter.  The  immediate  result  will  be  that 
tht.se  manufacturers  will  have  a  perfectly  legal  and 
logiciU  reason  for  any  fadure  to  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  as  i-equired  by  their  customers. 

The  situation  calls  for  action  at  Washington. 
The  news  print  mills  should  be  exempted  from  the 
Carfield  clo.sing  order.  The  (Jovernment  mu.st  not 
play  the  game  of  the  profiteer  through  legalizing  an 
unnece.s.sary  curtailment  of  news  print  output. 

The  manufacturers  who  are  .still  fighting  for  ex- 
c<-.ssivc  profits  have  been  strongly  reinforced  by  this 
(Jovernment  older.  It  is  a  blunder  which  must  be 
re<'titied. 

The  Canadian  "handwriting  on  the  wall’’  has  not 
Is-en  <lisrcgaidcd  by  the  American  manufacturers?. 
Thre<-  sepaia’e  and  indei>endent  investigations  in 
Canada.  <ach  aimed  at  a.sccrtaining  exact  news 
print  manufacturing  costs,  have  developed  practi¬ 
cally  identical  facts  and  conclu.sions.  Paper  Con- 
*•  oiler  Pi'ingie  has  decided  that,  for  the  period  from 
.lu!j  1.  1317.  to  .Xpril  .^(t,  1918,  %'>2  a  ton  is  a  fair 
and  rrasonable  t>rice  to  Canadian  consumer.s.  This 
decision,  es.sentially  confirmed  by  the  two  other 
investigation.s,  <loe9  not  argue  for  continuing  ex- 
<-«ssive  prices  heie.  YKT  ANY  ACTU.YL  SHOKT- 
ACK  OK  IMtOIM’CTlON  WOChl)  ItESCLT  IN 
K.XCKSSIVE  PKICES  JX  OCU  MAHKhTTS.  IX 
SPrrK  OK  THE  EKhXlKTS  OK  THE  KEDEUAl., 
TKAOK  (XI.M.MI.SSIOX  TO  EST.YBLISH  A  KEA- 
.‘^OXAMEE  MAXIMUM. 

WE  have  had  practically  a  newsi)oyle.ss  New 
York  this  week,  due  to  the  "strike”  of  the 
iKjys  against  the  big  |)apers — and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  city  has  not  seemed  quite  like  the 
New  York  we  all  know  and  feel  and  cherish.  The 
dynamic  lit'le  merchants  have  l)een  missed,  and 
will  he  welcomed  back  again. 


Wilt  thou  seal  up  the  avenues 
of  ill? 

Pay  every  debt,  as  if  God  wrote 
the  bill!  — Emerson. 

THE  “STRIKE”  OF  THE  NEWSBOYS 

IT  was  not  in  the  books  that  the  price-revolution 
of  the  New  York  newspapers  should  be  acciuu- 
jili.shed  without  .strife. 

The  newsdealers  and  the  newsboys  have  not  l(een 
fighting  for  a  restoration  of  the  penny  price,  but 
for  doubled  profits  on  all  .sale.s.  The  .schedules  of 
whole.sale  prices  fixed  by  the  papers  have  provided 
for  .')()  per  cent.  increa.se.s  in  the  per-sale  profits  of 
the  dealers  and  the  boy.s.  The  i»ul)li.shers  have  also 
conceded  credits  for  un.sold  i)apers,  amounting  to 
a  temiK)rary  re.storation  of  the  old  returns  system, 
to  bo  effective  until  such  time  as  may  be  required 
for  the  dealers  to  a.scertain  with  .some  certainty 
the  variations  in  demand  under  the  new  price. 

Hut  the  ".striker.s”  have  persisted  in  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  their  profits  should  l)e  computed  on  the 
ba.sis  of  the  cash  inve.stment,  not  upon  the  per-sale 
lu'ofit  margin.  They  have  Ix-en  wrongly  persuad<‘d 
that  their  .sales  would  Ih“  cut  in  half,  and  their  net 
profits  on  a  day’s  .sales  leduced. 

Of  cour.se,  this  is  not  sound  rea.soning.  The  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  new.slKiys  will  find,  when  they  resume 
bu.siness,  that  the  daily  .sales  will  not  have  slumped 
to  the  degree  pre<licted,  and  that  they  will  shortly 
range  l)ack  to  within  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
old  figure.s.  They  will  realize  that,  with  no  extra 
effort  on  their  part,  and  with  but  small  additional 
inve.stment  each  day  in  their  .stocks  of  papers,  they 
will  have  inerea.sed  their  daily  profits  to  a  material 
extent.  Tlnlr  additional  carniniis  inll  protHdi’,  at 
once,  fur  the  increased  inrest nient  required. 

To  make  it  possible  for  dealers  and  ncw.sboys  to 
earn  a  living  in  wiling  penny  paper.s,  the  pubiisheis 
have  heretofore  allowed  to  them  a  larger  margin 
of  ju-otit  on  the  dollar  investment  than  sound  manu¬ 
facturing  policy  could  stand.  At  the  new  two-cent 
retail  price  the  i)idili.shers  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
per-.sale  profit  of  the  new.slxty  and  news  dialer,  but 
reduce  the  margin  of  jn-oPt  for  them  on  the  dollar 
investment.  The  net  result  is  to  increa.se  the  daily 
earnings  of  the  Ixjy.s, — but  the  l>oys  have  in.sisted 
that  the  .selling  profits  .should  be  inerea.sed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  increa.sed  outlay. 

From  the  .standpoint  of  the  imblishiu-,  the  old 
profits  for  the  newsdealers  and  boy.s  were  too  high, 
but  the.v  had  to  lie  allowed  if  the  penny  paper  was 
to  lie  a  po.s.sibility.  The  new  whole.sale  price  to 
news  agents  and  distributers  is  $1.25  tier  humfred 
coi>ios:  and  the  news  dealers  and  boys  jiay  $1.40, 
whereas  they  had  previou.sly  paid  60  cents.  Their 
presimt  profit  on  one  hundred  copies  is  60  cent.s, 
while  their  former  profit  on  one  hundred  copies  was 
40  cents.  Their  outlay  is  a  little  more  than  doubled — 
their  daily  earnings  increa.sed,  on  each  one  hundred 
copies  sold,  fifty  per  cent.  Allowing  for  all  po.s.sible 
contingencies  as  to  reduced  sales,  the  new  price 
as.sures  to  the  news  dealers  and  newsboys  larger 
daily  earning.'-  than  before. 


I••l•br^la^}■  2,  1318. 
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A.  B.  C.  RATE-EQUALIZATION 

1’r  H.\S  KEEN  Sl'ddESTED  by  publisher-mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  H.  C.,  in  letters  to  Thb  Editor  and 
UcHuisiiER,  that  the  costs  of  auditing  might  be 
equalized  for  publishers  by  a  charge  of,  say,  $15  a 
day  for  the  time  actually  spent  by  the  auditor  on 
each  assignment. 

The  plan  would  put  a  premium  on  simplified  and 
eflicient  methods  of  accounting  in  new'spaper  offices, 
ju.st  as  it  would  penalize  obsolete  and  cumbersome 
forms  of  bookkeeping.  The  immediate  result  should 
be  the  development  of  standardized  forms  of  records 
in  the  bu.siness  offices  of  newspaper-members  and 
the  material  reduction  of  auditing  costs. 

If  a  newspaper  is  paying  annual  dues  of,  for  in- 
.stance,  $400,  and  its  records  arc  in  such  compact 
and  available  form  that  a  competent  auditor  may 
finish  his  work  in  a  period  of  ten  days,  the  A.  B.  C. 
obviou.sly  earns  a  profit  on  that  membership.  Should 
that  publisher  be  compelled,  under  a  "rate-equaliza¬ 
tion"  plan,  to  pay  an  increased  assessment,  in  or¬ 
der  that  publishers  who  adhere  to  obsolete  account¬ 
ing  methods  may  escape  paying  penalties? 

In  the  intere.st  of  economy  of  operation,  it  has 
al.so  lieen  suggested  by  several  publisher-members, 
that  the  A.  H.  C.  might  conduct  audits  less  frequent¬ 
ly  than  is  now  attempted,  following  a  schedule  by 
which  a  publisher-member  would  be  afforded  an 
audit  once  within  a  two  or  a  three-year  period.  To 
make  this  plan  de.sirable  it  would  be  necessary  to 
e.stablish  a  system  of  so-called  "surprise  audits,” 
through  which — in  response  to  legitimate  complaints 
— examinations  might  be  made  without  previous  no¬ 
tice  to  the  publisher.  The  possibilities  for  the  abuse 
of  such  a  system  are  many  and  obvious.  Splte-com- 
rilaints  might  load  to  needless  expense.  In  fact, 
"surpri.se  audits”  would,  of  them.selves,  indicate  well- 
grounded  suspicion  of  the  accuracy  of  a  publisher’s 
.statement. 

A  schedule  calling  for  less  frequent  audits  than 
at  pre.sent,  however,  would  have  to  be  established 
under  such  safeguards  as  would  properly  penalize 
the  rare  and  exceptional  publisher  who  makes  a 
mi.sleading  statement.  Under  the  existing  system, 
calling  for  annual  audits,  the  delays  are  often  very 
great.  One  publisher-member  writes  to  The  Editor 
AND  Pi  iii.isiirai  to  the  effect  that  he  has  not  been 
favored  as  yet  with  an  audit  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1917.  If  that  audit  should  now  be 
made,  without  further  delay,  he  figures  that  the 
reports  would  not  be  available  for  his  use  before 
.lune  next,  basing  this  estimate  upon  past  experi¬ 
ence!?.  Surely,  in  instances  of  this  kind,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  annual  audits  are  largely  discounted  by 
the  delays  in  the  Bureau  service  in  making  them 
available. 

,Vn  encouraging  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  keen 
interest  now'  evidenced  by  publisher-members  in  the 
methods  of  the  Bureau,  and  in  the  problems  of  how 
to  moct,  wisely,  the  calls  for  additional  revenue, 
(’onstructive  criticism  always  helps.  And  the  bulk 
of  the  criticism  now  voiced  is  of  the  constuctive 
kind. 

RK’HAKD  lAXlYD  JONES,  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal,  who  has  been  defending 
a  suit  for  libel  brought  against  him  by  Senator 
La  Kollette,  is  an  American  editor  of  the  old-new 
.school.  He  can  hit  almost  as  hard  as  Henry 
Watter.son — and  he  is  a  fighter  of  the  .same  calibre. 
\  prominent  New  York  newspaper  man,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  I..a  Kollette  suit,  a.sserte<l  that  Jones  had 
l>ci  n  fighting  to  keep  Wisconsin  in  the  United  State.s, 
and  that  the  ta.sk,  while  not  easy,  had  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  news  print  hearings,  to  lie  resumed  on 
Monday  in  Wa.shington,  will  con.stitute  an  eco¬ 
nomic  drama  of  prime  intere.st  to  all  publi.shers.  It 
will  be  a  light,  on  the  part  of  users  of  news  print, 
for  a  dependable  supply  at  a  reasonable  price,  pro¬ 
viding  a  profit  w'hich  should  satisfy  the  legitimate 
den'ands  of  manufacturers.  It  remains  to  be  .seen 
on  what  ba.sis  the  manufacturers  W'ill  make  their 
conte.st.  If  they  contend  only  for  fair  proflt.s,  they 
will  not  have  to  fight  at  all.  If  they  contend  for 
exces.sive  profits,  they  will  have  to  carry  the  fight 
to  a  lini.sh. 
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What  I  aspired  to  he. 

And  was  not,  comforts  me. — Robert  Browning. 


PERSONALS 

WYCHE  GREER  has  heen  elected 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Wichita  Morning  Tribune,  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  and  will  continue  as  editor 
also.  E.  P,  Haney,  the  former  presi¬ 
dent,  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  campaign  for  Congress  from  the 
Wichita  district. 

Frank  Carrel,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Quebec  Daily  Telegraph,  is  short¬ 
ly  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  Quebec.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Senate  in  a  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 

H.  M.  Diddlebeck  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  and  has  gone  to  Pittsburgh  to 
join  the  Post  staff.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  David  H.  P.  Parrish. 

Jesse  A.  Leason,  State  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  has 
taken  a  position  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Edward  C.  Toner,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald, 
has  been  notifled  of  his  appointment  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in 
Europe.  He  will  leave  New  York  soon 
for  France  in  a  party  headed  by  Ivy 
Lee,  of  New  York,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  publicity  work  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Mallie  J.  Murphy,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Indianapolis  News  staff,  but  now 
with  the  Red  Cross  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  also  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  party. 

John  Hunt,  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  has  switched 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Seattle  Times. 
In  his  new  capacity  he  succeeds  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Earp,  who  Is  now  in  training 
at  an  officers'  reserve  camp  at  San 
Diego. 

Grover  Loud,  a  former  Boston  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  has  been  teaching  at 
Dartmouth,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  journalism  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

R.  E.  Clayton,  formerly  of  Tub  Editor 
AND  PuBusHER,  has  left  the  Toledo 
Times  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
News. 

Robert  Pigue,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Banner,  is  now  sports 
editor  of  the  Mempiiis  News-Scimltar. 
He  suceeds  M.  Coyle  Shea,  who  has 
enlisted  in  the  artillery. 

Paul  R.  Martin,  well  know  as  the 
dramatist,  music  and  literary  critic 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  been 
cho.sen  general  publicity  director  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Committee  on 
War  Activities,  and  is  now  located  in 
Washington  where  the  committee 
maintains  offices. 

James  W.  Reardon,  who  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser  when  that  paper  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Hearst  interests,  a  few 
weeks  ago  has  been  transferred  to 
his  old  post  as  Sunday  Editor  of  the 
Adverti.ser  &  American.  Walter  Nick¬ 
erson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
make-up  of  the  Sunday  Adverti.ser  & 
American  for  some  weeks  past,  be¬ 
comes  managing  editor  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  under  the  change.  Merton  Burke, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Reardon  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  when  the  latter  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  managing  editorship  of 
the  Advertiser,  is  made  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 

Edson  C.  Smith,  financial  editor  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  has  enlisted  in 
the  Aviation  Corps.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  William  Parker. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  on  Taxation  and  the  In¬ 


vestigation  of  .Mortgage  Loans  of  New 
Yor!:. 

W.  V.  Byars,  of  Mi.s.souri,  is  now 
writing  for  the  Wasliington  Time.s. 

John  C.  O'l-aughlin  has  liecn  ap¬ 
pointed  Major  in  the  Quarterma.ster 
Corps  of  the  National  Army. 

Edward  O.  Lowery,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Evening  I’ost,  and  more 
recently  of  Collier’.s,  has  l)ecn  ai>point- 
cd  to  a  Captaincy  in  the  army. 

Jo.seph  P.  Annin,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  Herald,  who  enli.sted  in 
the  army  as  a  private,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieutenant  iu  the  Signal 
Corps. 

W.  D.  Mcng,  formerly  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Stfir,  has  been  made  as.sist- 
ant  Sergeant-at-.\rm3  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

(Jeorge  Waverley  Brigg.s,  editor  of  the 
Cialveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News  for  the 
last  four  and  a  half  year.s,  has  resign¬ 
ed  and  gone  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Simmons 
Hardware  Company. 

Sidney  Smith,  formerly  a  well-known 
Lexington  and  Louisville  newspaper 
man,  for  .several  year.s  managing  editor 
of  the  Mexican  Herald,  in  Mexico  City, 
has  returned  to  the  Mexican  capital  af¬ 
ter  an  ab.scnce  of  a  year.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave,  along  with  other  Amer¬ 
icans  during  the  disorders  of  the  time. 
He  and  the  owners  of  the  publication 
are  reported  making  efforts  to  .secure 
a  Government  order  authorizing  re¬ 
sumption  of  publication. 

Larry  Covington,  of  the  copy  de.sk  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has 
gone  to  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Fi’ank 
Price  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  to  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

Dabney  White,  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  and  has  income  a.s- 
.sociated  with  L.  .M.  Green  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  .Morning 
Tribune.  Mr.  White  in  contributing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Vincent  Keating,  foiiuerly  of  the 
ffittsburgh  l>i.si)at<'h,  has  joined  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Po.st  staff. 

-Marvin  Ferrec,  formerly  with  the 
Pittsburgh  ('hronicle-'l'clegraph,  is  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun. 


DESCRIBES  NEWSPAPER 
WORK  IN  FAR  AUSTRALIA 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
"money-spinner.”  It  is  said  that  a  per¬ 
son  cannot  consider  hini.sidf  legitimate¬ 
ly  born  in  Au.stralia  unless  his  birth  has 
been  duly  recorded  In  the  proper  col¬ 
umn  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 
And  lately  it  has  begun  picking  up  a 
few  extra  .shillings  by  printing,  along 
with  the  birth.s,  deaths,  and  in-memo- 
riam  notice.s,  a  department  of  birthday 
felicltation.s. 

I  would  not  imply  that  the  news  Held 
is  not  adequately  covered  by  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  and  its  contemporaries. 
It  is.  There  is  plenty  of  news,  both 
local  and  foreign,  if  one  will  but  look 
for  it.  In  the  typical  issue  in  hand, 
the  first  column  on  Page  1  contains  a 
news  summary.  After  that,  the  paper 
is  all  advertising  up  to  Page  6,  where 
there  are  two  columns  of  "pure  reading 
matter” — one  column  of  a  serial  story 
and  one  of  news  relating  to  “Building 
and  Work.s.”  Page  7  is  a  women’s  page 
— a  Wedne.sday  feature.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  “lady  editor,”  as  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  terminology  has  it.  Usually 
there  is  only  one  woman  on  a  newspaper 
staff,  and  she  is  the  “lady  editor.”  Pages 


departmentalized  news? — “Law  Report” 
and  “On  the  Land.”  All  news  in  .\us- 
tralia,  it  may  be  explained,  is  classifietl 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  -America. 
One  of  the  important  jolis  of  a  sub¬ 
editor  (copy- leader)  is  to  see  that  re¬ 
lated  items  are  brought  together  anu 
that  a  general  “covering”  headline,  such 
as  ”On  the  I^and,”  is  written.  Neglect 
of  this  duty  is  one  of  the  cardinal  sins 
for  which  a  “sub”  is  likely  to  be  called 
to  account,  very  politely  but  very  point¬ 
edly,  in  the  editor’s  office. 

(To  be  eoneluded  next  teeek) 


NEWS  DEALERS’  STRIKE 
ENDS  AFTER  STRUGGLE 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
three  papers  their  increases  in  circu¬ 
lation  were; 

Standard  I’nion,  from  80,000  normal 
to  149,000;  Brooklyn  Times,  from  4."), 000 
normal  to  1.50,000;  (’itizen,  from  35,000 
normal  to  about  100,000. 

-Ml  three  papers  agreed  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  hold  all  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  circulation,  luit  every  one  of 
them  believed  that  a  considerable  part 
of  it  would  remain  after  the  strike  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  ended.  “It  is  the  l)est  ad- 
verti.sement  we  ever  had,”  .said  one 
Brooklyn  publisher,  “and  if  there  is 
any  efficacy  in  advertising,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is,  the  Brooklyn  papers  will 
profit  greatly^  by  the  opportunity.” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  did  not  change 
its  price  of  three  cents,  but  reported  a 
very  large  increa.se  in  circulation  be- 
cau.se  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  Man- 
iiattan  i)apers  from  Brooklyn  readers. 

There  has  been  no  serious  trouble  with 
advertisers,  for  either  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  papers.  Not  unnaturally,  -some 
advertisers  held  off  until  after  the  .strike 
should  end,  but  they  were  not  num- 
erou.s,  nor  were  they  among  the  larger 
conccrn.s.  Kome  adverti.sers,  even  a 
few  of  the  big  one.s,  requested  a  re¬ 
bate  because  of  the  falling  off  in  circu¬ 
lation.  Ip  no  ca.s«^  was  a  rebate  grant¬ 
ed.  the  luitdishers  arguing  that  they 
gave  no  guarantee  of  daily  circulation 
but  calculated  by  the  year  or  half  year, 
and  that  if  an  increa.se  in  circulation 
commensurate  to  the  decrease  had  oc¬ 


curred,  the  advertisers  would  not  con- 
-sider  a  corresponding  increase  in  rate 
without  warning  and  contract. 

The  new  delivery  company  incorpor¬ 
ated  by  the  publishers  has  elected  the 
following  executive  committee:  Brad¬ 
ford  Merrill,  the  New  York  American, 
chairman;  Don  C,  Seitz,  the  World; 
lA)uis  Wiley,  the  New  York  Times;  Er¬ 
vin  Wardman,  the  Sun;  Frank  B.  Flah¬ 
erty,  the  New  York  Herald;  George  H. 
I.«irke,  the  Evening  Mail. 

-A  special  committee  on  evening  news¬ 
paper  circulation,  with  Arthur  B.  Ghiv- 
ers  of  the  G1o)k>  as  chairman,  was  ap¬ 
pointed. 


ARMY'S  NEED  IS  SHIPS 


Major  Frederick  Palmer  Warns  -\gainst 

Pessimism  of  Washington  Lobbies. 

"The  me.s.sage  which  our  army  sends 
home  from  F'rance  is  a.s  di-stinct  as  a 
black  funnel  against  the  skyline.  It 
is  the  .same  plea  that  every  army  over¬ 
seas  in  all  hi.story  has  made — a  plea 
for  transport.  The  outline  of  a  ship 
is  Imrned  on  the  heart  and  brain  of 
every  officer  and  man  in  F’rance.” 

This  apiwal  for  ships  was  made  by 
Major  F’rederick  Palmer,  former  war 
correspondent,  now  attached  to  Gen. 
I’ershing’s  Intelligence  Section  l)efore 
the  Fixecutive  Committee  of  the  Ijeague 
for  National  Unity  in  the  Metropolitan 
building  Wednesday.  Ho  warned 
again.st  the  “i>essimi.sm  of  AVashington 
lobbie.s”  and  defended  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  as  one  who  intrusted  his  plans 
to  experts.  It  was  announced  that  his 
statements  were  made  “by  permission 
of  the  War  Department.” 

Major  Palmer  declared  that  our  war 
machine  in  Flurope  can  now  handle  1,- 
000,000  men,  and  can  be  expanded  to 
take  care  of  2,000,000.  Gen.  Pershing, 
he  said,  has  been  given  complete  au¬ 
thority. 


Major  Palmer  will  address  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  (Jlub  in  Washington  AV’ed- 
ne.sday  on  the  subject  of  censorship. 


Reduce  Size  to  Save  Paper 
The  Louisville  Times  appeared  Tues- 
<lay  as  a  .seven-column  instead  of  an 
eight-column  newspaper  because  thir¬ 
ty  carloads  of  i)rint  paper  consigned  to 
the  Times  and  Courier-Journal  were 
tied  up  “.somewhere  in  America”  as  a 
result  of  freight  congestion. 


The  El  Paso  HeraM  Has 
Signed  a  Contract  for  the 
Haskin  Service  for  1918. 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  PROTEST  mail  service  shows 
TO  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  improvement 


New  Eiijirlaiid  and  New  York  State  Associations  Urge  Mr. 
Burleson  to  Restore  Efficiency  of  Second-Class  Mail 
Service,  Now  Seriously  Impaired. 

GKOUIIK  H.  RP^YXOLDS,  president  of  the  New  Rngriand  Association  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers,  has  forwarded  this  week  to  Postmaster-General  Burleson 
the  protest  of  that  organization  against  the  present  demoralized  condition 
of  the  second-class  mail  service.  Mr.  Reynolds's  communication  to  Mr.  Burleson 
follows: 

“At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  New  England  .A.ssociation  of  Circulation 
Managers,  held  at  the  City  Club  in  Boston,  January  23,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  president,  George  H.  Reynolds,  l»e  instructed  to  tran.smit  to  the  Po.st- 
master-General  the  following  resolution: 

Serious  Deterioration  of  Service 


"Whereas  the  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  representing  a  majority  of  the 
daily  newspapers  published  in  the  New 
Plngland  States,  are  constantly  receiv¬ 
ing  complaints  from  mail  subscribers  of 
delayed  deliveries,  lost  copies,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  these  complaints  indicating  a 
.serious  deterioration  of  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  handling  of  .second-class 
mail  and  gravely  menacing  the  inter- 
e.sts  of  the  newspapers,  be  it 

"Resolved  that  this  association  re- 
siiectfully  urges  upon  the  Postmaster- 
General  tiiat  prompt  action  be  taken  to 
restore  to  its  usual  efficiency,  so  far  as 
war  conditions  permit,  the  Railway  Mail 
Service,  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
postal  service  concerned  with  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  newspaper  mail." 

NEW  YORKERS  PROTEST. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers’  Association 
Secretary  John  O.  Taft  was  instructed 
to  advise  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  second-class 
mail  service.  Mr.  Taft  has  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Burleson 

“The  officials  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Association — an 
organization  composed  of  men  in  charge 
of  the  circulations  of  daily  newspapers 
in  every  section  of  the  State — have  re¬ 
ceived  from  members  lately  an  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  complaints  as  to  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  .second-class  mail 
service. 

“Subscribers  living  on  rural  routes 
are  subject  to  unexampled  delays  in  re¬ 
ceiving  their  newspapers,  often  waiting 
for  days  and  then  sometimes  receiving 
several  issues  of  different  dates  in  the 
same  mail.  Many  subscribers  report 
losses  of  their  papers.  It  would  appear 
that  the  withdrawal  of  mail-carrying 
trains  is  not  the  only  factor  responsible 
for  these  conditions;  but  that  the  crews 
on  trains  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
have  been  so  reduced  that  efficient  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  newspaper  mail  has  become 
an  impossibility,  bundles  or  bags  being 
sent  beyond  their  destinations  and  thus 
turning  short  hauls  into  long  haul.s, 
makig  prompt  deliveries  impossible. 

MAll,  SERVICE  ESSENTIAI.. 

“The  Postmaster-General  will  readily 
agree  to  the  proposition  that  the  vital 
interests  of  the  nation  at  war  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  efficiency  of  the  second- 
class  mall  service.  It  is  through  this 
service  that  the  people  who  live  away 
from  the  cities  are  able  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  events  of  the  war  and  with 
the  calls  made  upon  them  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  citizen-service  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  great  war  task.  To 
deprive  the  citizen  of  his  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  to  automatically  put  him  out 
of  touch  with  his  Government.  Thus 


the  interests  of  the  nation  are  bound  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  newspapers, 
and  to  urge  upon  you,  and  upon  your 
department,  a  restoration  of  efficient 
second-class  mail  delivery  is  to  urge  at 
once  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  of  our  newspapers,  which  interests 
are  mutual  in  the  highest  sense.’’ 


Newspapers  Handled  on  Hit-and-Miss 
System,  Playing  Havoc  With  Circula¬ 
tion  Plans-  Complaints  Come  From 
All  Sections  of  Country. 

ReiKirts  continue  to  reach  The  Editor 
AND  PuBiJSHER  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
.second-class  mail  service.  These  reports 
are  not  made  in  a  spirit  of  unreasoning 
criticism.  The  writers  are  well  aware 
of  the  war  exigencies,  and  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  which  the  Government 
as  taken  to  relieve  freight  congestion. 
The  fact  remain.s,  however,  that  the 
newspaper  mail  service  is  the  poorest 
ever  known,  and  this  condition  is  ap¬ 
parently  receiving  but  routine  attention 
at  Wa.shington. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters 
received  by  The  Editor  and  Pubusher 
show  to  what  extent  the  mail  service 
has  suffered. 

E.  A.  Bristor.  general  manager,  Passaic 
fN.  J.)  Daily  Herald: 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  mall? 


It  i.s  Wedne.sday  afternoon  and  still  no 
copy  of  last  Saturday’s  Editor  and  Pub- 
MSHER.  Here  I  am  within  twelv’e  miles 
of  your  office  and  watching  every  line 
on  the  news  print  situation,  as  are 
many  other  subscribers  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  my  trade  paper  is  away 
late. 

“Can’t  you  get  Mr.  Burleson  to  ap¬ 
propriate  some  of  that  $9,000,000  sur¬ 
plus  to  secure  men  and  facilities  to 
move  the  mail  on  time?  Sometimes  it 


The  Best  Known  Slogan  ' 
in  St.  Louis 

/^donl  s8y"Pap«r^ 

Trade  Hark  Reglttered 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Chirngo  Philadelphia  New  York 


“Made  In  New  Jersey” 


Value  of 
New  Jersey 
Products 

rhemicals,  50  Millions 

Smelting  and  Refining,  50  Milllona 

M  ire  and  Mire  (Toth,  45  Millions 

Eleetriral  Applianres,  23  Millions 

.Machinery,  SO  Millions 

Leather,  25  Millions 

Scientific  Instruments,  35  Millions 

Foundry  Products,  22  Millions 

Woolens,  42  Millions 

Cottons,  16  Millions 

Jewelry,  11  Millions 

Silks,  70  Millions 

Soaps,  34  Millions 

Linoleums,  12  Millions 

Pottery  and  Glass,  15  Millions 

)$earables  35  .Millions 

Brewery  Products,  21  Millions 

Tobacco  Products,  30  Millions 

.Musical  Instruments,  6  Millions 

Food  Products,  40  Millions 

Shipbuilding,  Many  Millions 

More  Than  a  Billion  In  Other 
Manufactures  —  now  difficult  to 
estimate. 


Is  Already  Heard  Round  the  World 
— and  Soon  It  Will  Be  as  Familiar 

as  “Made  In - ”  Was  a  Little 

While  Ago — and  It  Will  Stand  for 
a  Great  Deal  More. 

Go  Into  Any  Civilized  Country  In  the 
World  and  You  Will  Find  New  Jersey- 
Made  Dynamos,  Stationery  Engines,  Hoist¬ 
ing  Machines,  Electrical  Instruments, 
Scientific  Instruments,  Tools,  Dies,  Talking 
Machines,  and  what  not — and  just  now 
New  Jersey  is  contributing  mightily  to  the 
equipment  of  Uncle  Sam’s  great  army  and 
supplying  the  government  with  ships  to 
carry  the  army  across. 

All  Thu  Means  Heaps  of  Money 
To  Be  Spent  In  New  Jersey 

.And,  Mr.  Advertiser,  this  means  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  omit  from  your  list  of  mediums  the  many 
excellent  newspapers  published  in  this  booming, 
bustling,  industrial  state. 

Important  New  Jersey  Mediums 


Ciren-  Bate 

Paper  lation  5,000  lines 

Asbury  Park  Press  (E) .  7,836  J)207 

Atlantic  City  Press  (M) 

Union  (£)  . 14^43  .0350 

Camden  Courier  (E)  . 11,434  .025 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  . 15,589  J)818 

Hackensack  Record  . 5,426  .0178 

Newark  Sunday  Call  (S) . 44,795  .14 

Newark  Star  Eagle  (E) . 61,218  .10 

Morristown  Record  (E) .  8,875  J)107 


Ciren- 

Bate 

Paper 

lation  6 

,000  lines 

Passaic  Herald  (E) . 

.  5,680 

J)15 

Passaic  News  (E) . . 

.  7,256 

.0215 

Paterson  Press  Guardian  (E) . . . . 

.13,983 

.03 

Paterson  Sunday  Chronicle  (S) . . 

8,584 

.08 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E) 

1  7,000 

.018 

Plainfield  Courier  News  (E). _ 

.  7,280 

.0215 

Union  Hill  (Weehawken) 

Hndson-Dlspatch  . 

.14,000 

.02 

Ad  Plan  by  Theodore  S.  Fettinger  Advertieing  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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reach  Passaic,  a  distance  of  twelve  lion  iu  routing  schemes.  Any  sugges- 
miles.”  tion  as  made  upon  our  part  Is  accepted 

J.  F.  Payne,  circulation  manager,  In-  and  carried  out  with  favorable  results, 
(lianapolis  Daily  Times:  Our  complaints  on  errors  through  the 

“Complaints  from'  our  agents  have  Pittsburgh  Post  Office  are  so  small  that 
l)een  greater  In  the  past  three  months  under  the  circumstances  a  complaint 
than  in  the  last  three  years.  This  Is  would  not  be  entered, 
especially  true  of  rural  route  service  “The  only  complaint  that  the  Pitts- 
within  a  short  radius  of  Indianapoiis.  burgh  Gazette-Times  can  enter  on  the 
In  the  past  three  weeks,  we  have  been  Post  Office  system  (excepting  the  Pitts- 


forced  to  refund  rural  route  subscrip¬ 
tions  on  account  of  our  paper  reach¬ 
ing  subscribers  in  bunches  of  two  and 
three,  often  more.  Many  of  these  live 
within  ten  miles  of  Indianapolis.  Bun¬ 
dles  for  agents  ju.st  north  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  have  been  ten  to  twenty-four  hours 
late  even  when  we  changed  editions, 
sending  the  subscriber  the  very  earliest 
paper  off  the  press. 

“Many  trains  have  l)een  taken  off  the 
Penn.sylvania  Lines,  which  has  necessl- 
ated  our  Night  Extra  to  our  agents 
to  be  delivered  the  morning  after  pub¬ 
lication.  As  we  do  not  publl.sh  a  pre¬ 
dated  paper,  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
send  this  edition  to  try  and  meet  the 
competition  of  other  papers  which  pre¬ 
date  their  la.st  edition.” 

W.  M.  Henry,  rirculation  manager.  New 
York  American: 

“For  the  past  .six  months  the  service 
has  been  simply  very  bad  on  all  mail 
train.s,  and  the  only  satisfaction  we 
can  get  from  the  railway  mall  ser¬ 
vice  Is  that  the  trouble  Is  due  to  the 
late  running  of  trains  on  account  of 
the  movement  of  troops.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  whole  trouble  lies  with 
the  second  division  of  Railway  Mail 
Service,  in  not  providing  adequate  mes¬ 
sengers  on  the  trains  and  sufficient 
space  to  work  up  the  mails. 

“I  was  at  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal 
one  night  recently  and  noticed  mall 
t)ag3  jammed  to  the  roof  of  the  cars 
on  train  105.  There  was  no  possibili¬ 
ty  of  the  mail  matter  being  worked 
up  by  the  force  which  was  on  the 
train.” 

A.  H.  Claiisman,  manager,  the  Oregon 
(Utah)  Standard: 

"Salt  I.Ake,  which  is  thirty-seven 
miles  from  Ogden,  and  has  seven  or 
<‘ight  mail  trains  between  the  two 
I)lace3,  takes  two  or  three  days  to  get 
a  letter  or  paper  from  the  two  places 
as  a  rule.  Advertising  matter  sent  us 
from  Salt  Lake  is  ofttimes  two  days, 
arriving  too  late  for  publication. 

“We  have  the  same  trouble  with  our 
mail  at  Hopper,  a  small  settlement  sev¬ 
en  miles  from  Ogden.  Lots  of  times 
it  takes  two  or  three  days  to  get  our 
paper  there,  making  it  about  three  days 
late  by  the  time  the  people  get  it.” 

E.  L.  Cohan,  circulation  manager,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial  Tribune: 
“Conditions  are  fierce.  Any  po.stal  em¬ 
ployee  who  has  been  in  the  service  for 
any  length  of  time  will  verify  this  as- 
.sertion. 

“Right  here  in  Cincinnati  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent  of  Malls  was  telling 
me  the  other  day  that  in  the  past  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  the  wagon  service  between 
the  Post  Office  and  the  depots  has  in¬ 
creased  over  100  per  cent.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  fact,  there  has  not  been  one 
transfer  clerk  at  the  depots  added. 

J.  H.  Miller,  jr.,  circulation  manager, 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

“In  Pittsburgh  the  mornings  newspa¬ 
pers  which  have  a  large  mall  subscrip¬ 
tion  business,  and  especially  the  Gazette- 
Tinie.s,  which  forwards  from  this  office  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Office  daily  approxi¬ 
mately  17,000  single  subscription,  expe¬ 
rience  no  difficulty  whatever  through  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Office,  having  the  abso¬ 
lute  cooperation  of  the  local  office  in 
routing  and  forwarding  sacks  from  this 
office,  and  we  arc  given  every  coopera- 


burgh  office)  is  a  general  tendency  up¬ 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  lose 
sight  of  the  necessity  to  give  daily  ser¬ 
vice  upon  R.  F.  D.  routes  in  our  circu¬ 
lating  district.  Complaints  have  been 
very  numerous  in  this  respect,  and  I  have 
been  required  to  communicate  with  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
with,  however,  very  little  result. 

“At  this  period  of  the  year  renewal 
subscriptions  are  numerous,  continued  ir¬ 
regular  delivery  will,  without  a  doubt,  ef¬ 
fect,  .same;  therefore,  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Fourth  As.sistant  Post¬ 
master-General,  I  can  hardly  figure  the 
outcome  upon  our  rural  circulation.” 


PROTEST  CALIFORNIA  ADS 


Chicagoans  Tell  Hoover  of  “No  Meat¬ 
less  Days"  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Chicago.  January  26. — Officials  of  the 
Chicago  branch  of  the  National  Security 
I.rf'ague  to-day  protested  to  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  Hoover  against  advertisements 
appearing  in  Chicago  newspapers  call¬ 
ing  upon  people  to  "come  to  California 
where  the  over-supply  of  fre.sh  meats 
has  eliminated  meatless  days.” 

The  advertisements  also  .said  that  Di¬ 
rector-General  McAdoo,  of  the  Rail¬ 
roads  had  announced  that  pa.s.senger 
.service  to  the  Pacific  Coast  would  not 
in  any  way  be  affected  by  Eastern 
changes. 

“This  is  indefensible  advertising  and 
invites  the  idle  rich  to  go  to  California 
and  avoid  all  sacrifices  which  the  en¬ 
tire  country  is  called  upon  to  make. 
It  flaunts  slackerlsm  and  cncouragres 
it,”  the  protest  read. 


Similar  advertisements  appeared  in 
New  York  new.spapers. 


TELLS  DIPLOMATIC  SECRETS 


Evening  Post  Publishes  First  Instalment 
of  Text  of  Trotsky  Revelations. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  just 
concluded  the  first  instalment  of  the  full 
text  of  the  Trotsky  revelations  concern¬ 
ing  the  secret  negotiations  between  the 
Allies  concerning  the  proposed  division 
of  Asia  Minor,  including  the  treaty  with 
Italy  which  brought  that  country  Into 
the  war. 

The  series  also  covered  the  efforts  of 
German  and  French  financiers  to  settle 
the  war  at  Berne  last  fall,  and  the  plans 
of  England  and  France  to  weaken  Ger¬ 
many  by  taking  Alsace-Ijorraine  and 
parts  of  the  Bear  Valley  and  setting  up  a 
separate  government  in  the  provinces  be¬ 
yond  the  Rhine.  The  inner  workings  of 
the  Russian  Government  are  revealed  In 
fifteen  secret  dispatches  signed  by  Teres¬ 
chenko  and  other  Russian  diplomats.  One 
of  these  tells  of  the  plot  to  rob  the 
Swedish  dispatch  diplomatic  mail  pouch. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Southwestern 
Advertising  Co.;  capitalization,  $50,000; 
incorporators,  Shelley  E.  Tracy  and 
Raymond  P.  Locke,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Harry  M.  Mains,  of  Dallu,  Tex. 

.Vlbany,  N.  Y. — Polish  Dally  Wolna 
Polska.  Inc.;  capitalization,  $50,000; 
office.  Borough  of  Manhattan;  directors, 
A.  A.  Knapp,  Leon  Wazeler,  and  S. 
Mankowskl. 


TRADE  1^1  HARK^ 

THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


Longevity 

Twenty  years  after 
The  Washington  Star 
installed  its  first  battery 
of  Linotypes,  H.  K. 
Southland,  the  foreman, 
said: 

“//t  have  our  orifrinal  bat¬ 
tery  of  sixteen  machines 
still  in  operation.  They 
are  almost  as  good  as  when 
we  received  them  in  1893.” 

The  Linotype  Is  a 
Known  Quantity 

Linotypes  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  When  you  install  them, 
you  know  beforehand  they  will 
last  a  lifetime.  I'hat  is  one 
reason  why  you  can’t  afford  to 
experiment. 

The  Best  is  Always 
the  Most  Econom¬ 
ical  and  Profitable 


MERGENTHALER 
Linotype  Company 

. Tribune  Building 

...IKX)  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

. 549  Baronne  St. 

. 646  Sacramento  St. 

Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd. 


NEW  YORK . 

CHICACK) . 

NEW  ORLEANS.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
TORONTO . 
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HAS  WILSON  MESSAGE 
TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Pre>i<lenl  Howard,  of  United  Press,  to 
<tfT>et  F.iTeet  of  (rernian  Propajianda 
ill  Uhili,  Peru,  Arfieiitina,  Brazil, 
and  Panama. 


I  Joy  Howard,  pre.sident  of  the  t’nitcd 
Press  .\ssoeiutions.  starts  to-day  for  a 
trip  to  the  various  t'.  I\  offices  in  the 
capitals  of  t’lrli,  Peru,  Argentina,  I'ru- 
giiay.  Uracil,  and  Panama.  While  pre- 
jiaring  for  his  trip  it  oci-urred  to  Mr. 
Howard  that  he  might  he  of  service  to 
his  country  in  clarifying  at  least  one 
matter  concerning  South  .America  which 
has  h(H“n  fogged  and  distorted  hy  Her¬ 
man  jiropagandists.  When  the  United 
States  declared  war  again.st  tJermany 
President  Wihson  invited  all  neutral  na¬ 
tions  to  lend  their  aid.  The  (lerman 
lU'opagandists  in  the  countries  of  South 
.America  were  not  slow  to  sfiread  the 
repoi't  that  the  United  States  wishe.l 
only  to  get  them  into  the  war  for  its 
own  purfxi.ses,  inttuiding,  after  hostili¬ 
ties  .should  cease,  to  exploit  South  .\mer- 
iea  for  its  own  ailvantage. 

worr.i)  i  NiTK  woni,i>. 
IJeminding  [’resident  Wilson  of  thi.s. 
Mr.  Howard  a.sked  for  some  expre.s.sion 
from  him  which  he  could  take  on  his 
tiip  ami  use  to  di.sahuse  the  minds  of 
leading  men  in  the  countries  he  will 
visit  i>f  the  erroneous  lrtipres.sion.  In 
responsi-  Pre.sident  Wilson  wrote: 

“The  White  Hou.s(», 
“Washington,  January  K.,  1918. 
“.My  IK^ar  Howard: 

“I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the 
12th. 

‘I  do  not  know  what  reply  to  make 
to  the  tii'.st  (luestion  your  letter  i>ro- 
pouiids.  Certainly,  I  never  had  any¬ 
thing  in  mind  in  regard  to  coopera¬ 
tion  among  neutrals  which  would  l>e 
particularly  advantageous  to  the  Unit- 
I'd  State.s.  My  thought  was  only  to 
unite  the  opinion  of  the  world  .so  far 
as  I  could  in  i>rotesting  against  the 
flagrant  violations  of  right  and  of  in¬ 
ternational  justice  which  had  been 
committed. 

“.At  no  .stage  of  this  distres.sing  war 
have  I  ever  entertained  the  slightest 
Idea  of  making  any  combination  for 
the  special  lienefit  of  the  United  fftates. 
My  thought  has  l>een  merely  the  es- 
taidishment  of  international  justice 
and  humane  dealing  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  universal  intere.sts. 

“With  regard  to  the  que.stion  whe¬ 
ther  the  war  and  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  it.  has  served  to 
.strengthen  the  common  liond  between 
the  democracies  of  the  we.stern  hemis¬ 
phere,  I  will  say  that  I  think  it  has. 

.SACRED  PLEDGES. 

“I  think  that  thoughtful  men  in  all 
the  democracies  of  that  hemisphere  are 
lieginning  to  .see  the  real  purpose  and 
character  of  the  United  States.  She 
is  offering  in  every  propo.sal  that  she 
makes  to  give  the  most  sacred  pledges 
on  her  own  part  that  .she  will  in  no 
ca.se  Ije  the  aggressor  against  either 
the  political  independence  or  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  of  any  other  .state  or 
nation,  at  the  same  time  that  .she  is 
propo.sing  and  insisting  upon  similar 
I>ledges  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  who  have  its  peace  at  heart  and 
are  willing  to  associate  themselves  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  peace. 

‘The  very  .strength  of  her  appeal  in 
this  direction  comes  from  the  fact  that 
she  is  willing  to  bind  herself  and  give 
pledges  of  the  utmo.st  solemnity  for 
her  owrn  good  faith  and  disinterested- 


nes.s.  If  this  is  under.stood,  there 
c-ould  lie  no  question  of  fear  or  sus¬ 
picion. 

“I  am  very  much  interested  to  learn 
of  your  proposed  return  to  Latin- 
.Ameriya,  and  I  wish  you  ‘bon  voyage" 
with  the  greatest  heartines.s. 

“f'ordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  “Woodrow  Wii-son." 
Having  sent  the  letter  all  over  the 
world  through  its  news  channels,  the  U 
P.  has  already  received  from  its  corre¬ 
spondents  many  expre.s.sions  from  South 
American  diplomats  in  appreciation  of 
the  attitude  of  President  Wil.son,  which, 
they  say,  they  had  not  before  thorough¬ 
ly  understood. 

Mr.  Howard  expects  to  lx-  gone  sev¬ 
eral  months. 


EDITOR  HOLDS  HIS  OW.N 


La  Follelte  .Attorneys  Seek  Information 
I’poii  Which  to  Base  Lihel  Suit. 

-Madison,  Wis.,  January  29. — Attorneys 
represimting  I'nitcd  States  Senator  La 
Follette  in  an  action  under  the  Wi.scon- 
.sin  discovery  statute  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  u|)on  which  to  make  a  libel  com¬ 
plaint  again.st  Itichard  Lloyd  Jones,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  ques¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Jones  as  to  why  he  printed 
re.solutions  denouncing  the  Senator  while 
votes  in  the  Senate  said  to  .show  his 
real  war  attitude  were  not  published. 
Mr.  Jones  replied  that  such  votes  were 
handled  by  telegraph  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  Importance. 

When  asked  about  an  editorial  which 
read:  “What  kind  of  an  American 
would  apologize-  for  the  Lusitania  inci¬ 
dent  and  oHicially  declare  that  Germany 
has  Ix-en  patient  with  us?"  Mr.  Jones 
re|ilied  that  he  referred  to  Senator  I,a 
Uollette,  and  added  that  ho  knew  Ger¬ 
many  has  not  iK'cn  patient  with  Amer¬ 
ica  in  any  paiticular. 

The  attorney.s  then  asked  regarding 
an  editorial  on  Hole  Pa.sha,  in  which  Mr. 
Jones  said:  “.A  lot  of  Bolos  are  at  work 
right  here  at  home.”  The  witne.ss  was 
a.sked  if  he  did  not  intend  to  hint  that 
l>a  Follette  had  received  part  of  the  $50,- 
000,000  von  Hern.storflf  fund.  Mr.  Jones 
replied:  “I  do  not  think  as  you  do,  that 
everybody  thinks  of  La  Follette  in  that 
connection.” 


WELCOME  MUNSEY  DOWNTOWN 


Luncheon  Given  Publisher  Upon  His  Re¬ 
turn  to  Scene  of  Early  Triumphs. 

.A  luncheon  was  given  Tue.sday  to 
Frank  A.  Munsey  at  the  Down  Town  A.s- 
swiation,  60  Pine  Street,  liy  Henry  L 
Stoddard  to  welcome  Mr.  Munsey  back 
downtown  to  the  .scene  of  his  early  tri¬ 
umphs  with  his  magazine  and  newspa¬ 
per  projx-rtie.s.  Mr.  Mun.sey  moved  up¬ 
town  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
returned  Tuesday  to  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Stewart  Building,  which  he 
purcha-sed  a  few  months  ago. 

At  the  luncheon  w-ere  present:  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Heick,  Don  C.  Seitz,  Herbert  F. 
Gunni.son,  Hon.  John  C.  Clark,  David  B. 
Simpson,  H.  J.  Wright,  George  W.  Per¬ 
kins,  Dr.  K.  -A.  Bumely,  Paul  Block 
Tx>uis  Wiley,  Oswald  G.  Villard,  John  A 
Sleic-her.  Charles  E.  Uushmore,  Itobert 
H.  Davis,  J.  I.  C.  (Harke,  Chester  Ixird, 
Ervin  Wardman,  Allan  Dawson,  Dan- 
forth  E.  Ainsworth,  George  H.  I.arke, 
Bradford  Merrill,  William  P.  Ahnelt. 


Nyack  Star  Suspends 
The  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Star,  es- 
tabli.shed  twenty-six  years  ago.  suspend¬ 
ed  Tuesday,  because  of  war  conditions. 
The  i>aper  is  owned  by  G.  M.  and  W.  G. 
Carnochan. 


Silas  and  Hiram 


in 


WISCONSIN 


Si :  Say,  those  Eastern  and  Chicago  city  fellers  think  we’re  funny 
geezers,  don’t  they? 

Hi :  They'  sure  dew. 

Si :  Thinks  because  we  live  ’way  up  in  Wisconsin,  we  look  like  this 
piture  above,  eh  ? 

Hi:  Vas,  and  the  smart  alecs  think  we  talk  like  this  tew. 

Si:  Regtdar  vodevilly  fellers,  hey? 

Hi :  Vas,  hut  they’re  fooled,  hain’t  they  Si? 

Si :  1  allow  they  sure  he. 

Hi :  I  swan,  they  ought  to  come  out  here  and  see  what  we  got.  It 
would  learn  ’em  something. 

Si:  It  would  that — as,  for  instance:  Mr.  Hiram  Stokes,  if  they  saw 
your  hank  account  or  knew  the  amount  of  your  holdings  in  some 
of  the  Fox  River  valley  paper  mills. 

Hi:  Or  yours  Silas  Marner,  in  some  of  those  mines  in  the  Gogebic 
Range  and  your  timber  holdings — 

Si :  Let  alone  those  tracts  of  hard  and  soft  timber  you  own  up  in — 

Hi :  Yes,  yes  I  know.  But  how  about  your  acres  over  in  Blank  county  ? 

Si :  .\11  fine,  nearly  as  good  as  my  home  ones.  What  have  you  got  in 

your  car  ,Stokes  ? 

Hi :  Oh,  just  a  cabinet  phonograph  and  some  other  little  things.  What 
do  you  think  about  the  war? 

Si :  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  read  yesterday — 

Hi :  Yes,  and  I’ll  bet  I  know  where  you  read  it. 

Si :  You  do — in  one  of  the  best  little  old  newspapers  of  any  state  in 
the  country.  And  there  are  lots  more  like  it  in  this  state.  None 
better  than  the  newspapers  of  Wisconsin. 


Beloit  Kews  (E) . 

Eaii  Claire  Leader-Telegram  (.M&Fi&S) 
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*  A.  B.  C.  Statement  April,  1917. 

•♦A.  B.  C.  Statement  October,  1917. 
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GOES  TO  EUROPE  TO 
STUDY  WAR-RELIEF 


E.  G.  Pipp,  Etlilor-in-Chief  of  Detroit 
News,  on  His  Way  Abroad  to  See 
How  Organizations  Carry  Out 
Their  Work  Among  Wounded. 


K.  G.  Pipp,  editor-in-chief  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  Is  on  his  way  to  Europe  on 
a  mission  unique  in  American  news- 
paperdom.  There  is,  in  Detroit,  an  un¬ 
usually  widespread  interest  in  war-re¬ 
lief.  The  Hed  Cross  and  other  relief 
offranizations — particularly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fund  for  the  French  Wounded — 
have  thoustinds  of  industrious  workers, 
and  the  Detroit  News  has  given  all  a 


E.  G.  PiiM’. 


very  generous  support.  Now  its  editor- 
in-chief  is  going  to  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  to  ob.serve  how  the 
several  organizations  carry  out  their 
work  among  the  wounded,  to  the  end 
that  the  News  may  the  better  reveal 
the  actual  needs  at  the  front  and  thus, 
if  pos.sible,  make  Detroit's  support  the 
more  effective. 

In  Belgium,  F'rance,  and  Italy  Mr. 
Pipp  will  see  opened  boxes  of  supplies 
packed  by  the  women  of  Detroit  and 
their  contents  distributed  In  ministering 
to  the  wounded.  His  stories  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Detroit’s  aid  and  the  good  it  Is 
doing  are  calculated  to  augment  and 
stimulate  the  work  in  Detroit  greatly. 

Mr.  Pipp  will  al.so  .study  the  news¬ 
gathering  organizations  abroad.  He 
.soe.s,  as  one  re.sult  of  the  war,  a  general 
interest  In  foreign  affairs  such  as 
America  has  never  known  l)efore,  and 
it  is  his  de.slre  that  Detroit  shall  have 
a  foreign  news  service  unexcelled  In 
scope,  dependability,  and  insight  to  In¬ 
terpret  the  times  In  which  we  live.  He 
will  observe  the  work  of  the  news-gath¬ 
ering  agencies  in  Europe  to  see  how 
their  service  to  Detroit  may  be  im¬ 
proved  upon. 


Ellis  to  See  the  Pope 
Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  of  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  who  writes  for  a  large  numls-r  of 
American  dailies  upon  religious  topics, 
is  sailing  this  month  to  the  other  side 
to  finish  up  his  Investigations  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  religious  condi¬ 
tions.  He  bears  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Gibbons  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  will  in¬ 
terview;  and  he  will  also  go  to  the 
front  in  Franco  and  sttidy  religious 
conditions  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Ellis 
returned  to  this  country  at  Christmas  to 
report  to  Wa-shington  on  Russia. 


CITY  EDITGRS  BACK  WILSON 


Wisconsin  Stale  ,\ssocialion  Holds  An¬ 
nual  Convention  in  Milwaukee. 

.V  re.solution  endorsing  President  Wil¬ 
son  was  adopted  unanimously  at  the 
convention  of  the  Wi.scon.sin  City  E<li- 
tors’  As.sociation,  held  in  Milwaukee  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  .\s.sociation  elected  the  following 
otllcers:  President,  John  It.  Wolf,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Evening  Wisconsin;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  D.  I''nderwoo<l,  Wausau 
Record  -  Herald:  secretary  -  treasurer, 
Bouis  H.  Torrey.son,  O.shkosh  North¬ 
western.  The  following  were  elected  to 
the  executive  committee:  John  R. 

Wolf,  chairman;  George  F.  Kull,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wisconsin  Loyalty  Legion, 
formerly  of  the  .\ppleton  Post;  Paul  F. 
Hunter,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Madi.son;  Mark  R.  Byers,  of  the  La 
Crosse  Tribune,  and  J.  J.  Harlan,  Fond 
du  I-iic  Commonwealth. 

The  .V.ssociation  will  meet  n«'Xt  sum¬ 
mer  in  Oshkosh  and  Fond  du  Lac. 

Edward  J.  Demii.sey,  an  Osliko.sh  law¬ 
yer,  addres.sed  the  editors  on  libel. 


Trade  Journal  for  l)e>k  Men 
Clyde  P.  .Steen,  i-ity  editor  of  tin- 
l.ima  (<>)  .N’ews  and  iire>'i<le!il  of  111' 
Ohio  City  Editors’  .\ssoeiation.  au- 
iiounces  a  new  bi-monthly  iniblieation, 
Tlie  City  Eilitor.  “a  tradi'  journal  for 
desk  men-."  The  lirst  issue  will  aiqiear 
February  15. 

(>ernian  Papers  Ordered  Suspended 
The  German  ci'iisor  has  ordered  the 
Beiliner  Tageblatt.  the  Vorwiirts.  and 
the  Berlin  Post  to  suspi'iid  publication, 
s.ays  a  recent  Berlin  dis|>atch,  because 
of  their  attitude  towards  th('  striking 
workmen. 


INTERTYPE 

'•The  BETTER  Machine” 


ju.st  a.s  every  banker  knows  that 
Iiigh-priced  bonds  are  better  than 
cheap  liotuls,  so  should  every  puh- 
lisher  realize  that  it  always  pays 
to  buy  the  best  composing  room 
eciuiimient. 

In  the  case  of  the  Intertype  it 
happens  that  the  best — in  rlesign, 
material  and  workmanship— is  not 
more  expensive  than  similar  ma¬ 
chines  of  other  manufacture. 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


50  Court  St. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
539  Carondelet  St. 
86  Third  St. 


Brooklyn 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
San  Francisco 


GO 

Where  the  Going  is  Good 

ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 


First  in  farm  land  value- 
$3,905,321,075  (1910) 
First  in  packing  industry 
(for  many  years) 

Largest  grain  market  in  the  world 
(for  many  years) 

Largest  railroad  center  in  the  world 
(for  many  years) 

Most  centrally  located  for  water 
or  rail  transportation 
(since  the  world  began) 
Second  in  railroads — 11,878  miles 
(1910) 

Third  in  population  —  5,638,591 
(1910) 

Third  in  manufacturers  values 
$1,919,277,000  (1910) 

Third  in  coal  mines  and  pig  iron 
produced  ( for  many 
years) 

Value  of  farm  and  dairy 
products  —  about  $750,- 
(MKi.OOO  (1917) 

Hank  deposits — ■ 
$2.007.918.1KK)  (1916) 

Automobiles 
400,000  (1918) 


Is  there  any  state  in  the  country  so  rich  in  agriculture,  manufacture, 
commerce  and  transportation  together? 

The  answer  thunders — “No,  there  is  not !” 

Illinois  is  so  well  balanced  and  centered  in  everything — in  geographic 
and  economical  locality,  in  water  routes,  in  rail  routes,  in  agriculture,  in 
grain  market,  in  packing  industry,  in  coal  and  iron  production  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacture,  that  it  is  a  nation — an  empire  of  wealth  in  itself. 

Over  6,000,000  Prosperous  People 
Waiting  for  YOUR  Message 

Give  it  to  them  through  these  paper* 

No  better  list  anywhere 
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WILL  USE  RURAL  PAPERS 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


American  Tobacco  Co.  to  Return  to 
Large  Papers  in  Five  Months. 

Having  had  phenomenal  success  with 
last  year's  advertising  campaign  in  the 
large  newspai>ers,  the  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Company  is  now  beginning  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  small  papers  throughout 
the  countrj-,  advertising  Lucky  Strike 
Cigarettes. 

“VVe  shall  use  10,000  papers  in  the 
rural  dlstrict.s,  including  farm  papers,” 
said  Mr.  Newton,  of  Williams  &  Cun- 
yngham.  111  Fifth  Avenue.  “There  will 
be  two  sizes,  9  inches  on  two  columns, 
and  a  numVjer  of  small  information  ads. 
The  campaign  will  extend  for  thirteen 
weeks,  and  will  l»e  carried  on  in  sections 
which  we  have  not  touched  before  and 
where  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
cigarettea  The  American  Tobacco 
Company  will  return  to  the  large  news¬ 
papers  in  about  five  months.  The  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  large  papers  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  profitable,  and  to  it  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  attribute  the  wonderful  success  of 
their  product.  The  Impetus  given  by 
the  large  newspapers  will,  we  expect, 
*-arry  us  over  the  five  months  of 
hiatus." 


Ff3«)  -V.  Hiaj.YBi!.  former  a.H.sistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  National 
Builder,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
hii.stern  manager,  with  his  offices  in 
the  Hudson  Terminal  Buildings,  New 

I'owKR,  AU5XANPKH  &  Jknkins  Co.,  Inc.,  York.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  en- 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Acason  tire  Kastern  territory.  Mr.  Hellyer  is 
•Motor  Truck  Co.,  429  Brooklyn  Ave.,  al.so  representing  the  magazine,  Con- 
IVtroit,  manufacturers  of  Acason  mo-  crete,  of  Detroit,  and  will  cover  the 
tor  trucks.  Now  working  on  national  same  territory  for  both  magazines, 
advertising  campaign. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  14 
F^ast  Jack.son  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Kolar- 
Bak  Products  Co.,  14  East  Jackson  Bou¬ 
levard,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  hair 
preparations.  Will  use  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

.John  L.  C*u)cgh  .Yuvkktisi.ng  Agency, 

Merchants'  Bank  Building,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  handles  the  advertising  of  the  Lilly 
Varnish  Co.,  Indianapolis,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  architectural,  automobile,  etc., 
varnish«-.s.  Will  use  newspapers  to  ad¬ 
vertise  its  products. 

BrsH  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  100 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  handles  the 
advertising  of  the  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Maijxiry,  Mitcheu,  &  Faust,  Inc,  189 
.Madison  Street,  Chicago,  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Cornell  Wood  Products 
Co.,  Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago.  manufacturers  of  “Cornell  Wood- 
Board.” 

Howm  AmTjRTisiNG  Agency,  Denver, 

Col.,  handles  the  advertising  of  the 
Stoll  Manufacturing  Co.,  3254  lArimer 
Street,  Denver.  Will  advertise  its 
“Every-Rcady  Auto  Bed”  within  the 
next  month.  Will  use  new.spapers. 


Money  is  a  good  friend  in  time  of 
need — but  not  «o  good  a  friend  as 
courage. 


I  Call  It  The  Big  Gun 

Says  Capehart 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC. 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHARLES  CAPEHART,  of  “  Maiknown  Methods  ” 
fame  a  New  York  advertising  man  of  originality  and 
force,  writes: 


FRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


••THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  U  about  the  only 
publication  alwayt  found  on  nxy  deah.  I  look  upon 
it  as  the  •Big  Cun'  of  the  Newapaper  and  Advertia- 
ing  World.” 

“/  call  it  the  •Big  Gun’  becauae  it  re-echoea  the  muf¬ 
fling  aounda  (a  combination  of  noiaea)  made  by  the 
Buainoaa  Managera  of  the  2,500  Daily  and  more  than 
500  Sunday  newapapera,  from  the  Bangor  Commercial 
to  the  San  Franciaco  Call  and  from  the  Montreal  Star 
to  the  New  Orleana  Timea-Picayune, 

The  reporta  from  aome  of  theae  Buaineaa  Managera’ 
guna  are  a  little  deafening  at  timea.  There  ia  a 
reaaon,  for  there  ia  nothing  like  a  ’No  Man’a  Land’  in 
thia  newapaper  field  of  America,  becauae  every  foot  of 
land  ia  covered  by  one  or  more  of  theae  ’Circulation 
Guna.’  That  ia  what  an  experiened  newapaper  adver- 
tiaer  tella  you,  who  knowa  what  Newapapera  do  with 
hia  advertiaement .” 

•’When  /  want  to  get  a  line  on  what  the  Newapapera 
are  doing  with  their  daily  circulation  of  more  than 
28,000.000,  their  Sunday  circulation  of  at  leaat  16,000,- 
000—44,000,000  individual  aalea  in  aeven  daya—I  read 
THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.” 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC, 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Rector  2573 


JOSEPH  A.  KLEIN 
Publishers  Representative 
Specializing  in  Financial  Advertising 
Exclusivly 

Forty-two  Broadway,  New  York 


Publishers’  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD- 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gombel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


CU.\RANTEES  AD  VOLUME 


O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


American  Press  Association  Offers  In¬ 
teresting  Contract  to  Publishers. 

The  American  Press  Association  is  of¬ 
fering  to  the  6.200  country  new.spapers 
for  which  it  is  the  special  representa¬ 
tive,  a  new  form  of  contract  by  which  It 
hopes  to  do  away  with  advertising  rate¬ 
cutting.  The  new  form  is  called  the 
“Gold  Medal  Arrangement,”  and  offers 
to  guarantee  to  each  paper  for  three 
years,  at  lea.st  the  same  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  it  has  run  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  three  years  period.  If  the  total 
amount  falls  Ixilow  the  total  for  the 
jireceding  period,  the  American  Press 
Association  offers  to  make  the  deficit 
good  in  cash.  If  it  increases,  that  Is  the 
publisher’s  “velvet”  and  does  not  affect 
the  contract. 


Mr.  Capehart’s  attitude  toward  THE  EDITOR  ft  PUB¬ 
LISHER  is  that  of  a  majority  of  the  vital  men  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business. 

The  man  who  buys  newspaper  advertising  space,  either 
for  himself  or  for  clients,  is  necessarily  interested  in  news¬ 
papers.  He  is,  necessarily,  concerned  when  changes  occur 
in  the  newspaper  field— in  events  and  developments  which 
have  to  do  with  the  problems  of  space  buying.  In  short, 
“newspaper  news”  is,  to  the  space-buyer,  trade  news,  of 
immediate  significance  and  value. 

THE  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  aims  to  keep  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  buyers  of  advertising  space  in  close  touch. 


Member  Audit  Barcaa  of  Clreiilatloao. 
Swora  Not  Paid  Clrealatloa  far  4 
Moalha  Badiag  April  1,  lOlT 


Wo  (oanotco  the  Urpnt  wMto  boao 
drllTered  cTenlBg  eircaUtiOB  la  tbs  trads 
torrlturr  of  N««r  OrleasB. 

To  rcacb  a  larza  aaiorlty  of  tha  trada 
proapocta  la  tba  local  tarritorr  tha  Stataa 
la  tha  loflcal  and  acoaoalc  aedlna. 

CIrcolatloa  data  aeot  oo  requoat. 

The  n.  C.  BECKWITH  SPBCIAL 
AGHTNCY 

Sola  Foralfa  Hapraaaata  Uaaa 
New  Tark  Chleaaa  ■*>  Laala 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1117,  World  Building  New  York  City 
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WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
■considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


NEWS  . Blrninsbam 

Average  circulation  for  Nov.,  1017,  Dally  42,SI6; 
Sunday,  47,138.  Printed  2.86o.884  llnea  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  in  1017. 


CALIFORNIA 


EXAMINER  . hot  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  Itrgeat  Morning 
end  Snndiy  elrcnlntlon.  Oteeleet  Borne  Oellv- 
erj. 


MBRCUBX-BEBALD  . San  Jose 

Poet  OIBce  Btateoiaat  . 11.4S4 

MeBbev  ol  A.  B.  O. 


GEORGIA 


Journal  (dr.  Da.,  &3,087 ;  Sun.,  07,870. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

HBBALD-NEWB  (OUeolatloB  18.180)... 

, .  .Joliet 

IOWA 

SUCCESSFUL  FABMINO . Das  Moines 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
provaa  or  m  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Olreulattoaa. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMEE-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleaaa 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jackson 

Last  OoT.  StatenMat — Dally,  11,408;  Saaday, 
1S,S«8.  Mambar  A.  B.  0.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — Oaa  time  ads.  U  caata  Inch;  ysarly 
contracts,  SB  ecuts  Inch;  poalUon  S0%  eitra. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBUNE,  Moralag  and  Bvealng. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST  DISPATCH  . 8t.  Louie 

Dally  Eiveoing  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  tbe 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

Tbe  POST-DISPATCH  sells  mors  papers  la 
St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  la  tbe  year, 
than  there  are  homes  In  tbe  city. 

Circulation  first  six  months.  1817 : 


Sunday  average  . 882,888 

Dally  and  Sunday  . 188,888 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  dally  18,781.  Snnday  82,848.  for  6 
months  ending  April  1,  1817. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  . Rllsabctli 

PRESS  CHRONICLE  . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 


NEW  YORK 


COURIER  A  ENQUIRER  . Bnffslu 


IL  PROORB8SO  ITALO-AMERICANO  —  New 
Tork. 


DAT  . New  Turk 

The  National  Jawlab  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  ahonld  ovarleok. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . Tenngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TIMES  . Erie 


TIMES-LBADER  . Wllkea-Barre 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . . . Honston 

Tbs  Chroalela  gnarantaes  a  drcnlattea  of 
42,000  dally  aad  81,000  Sunday. 


UTAH 


BER4LO-RRPL'BLICAN  . Salt  Lake  CItT 


VIRGINIA 


DAILT  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrlsonbure 

Largest  drcnlatlaa  at  say  dally  paper  la  tbe 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-lNTELUaBNOEB  . Seattle 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Jo.seph  Husband,  of  Husband  & 
Thoma.s,  Chicago,  has  enli.sted  In  the 
naval  reserve  at  Camp  Decatur,  Great 
Lakes,  111.  David  C.  Thomas  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  agency  during  Mr. 
Husband's  ab.scnce. 

The  Deute-Tyler  Co.  and  the  Bots- 
ford  Advertising  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
Tyler  Co. 

Three  hundred  employees  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  advertising  headquarters, 
of  Philadelphia,  benelited  in  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  profits  at  the  annual  dinner 
given  by  the  firm  Tuesday,  January 
15.  From  errand  boy  to  department 
manager,  each  employee  received  a  life 
insurance  policy,  and  each  of  those 
who  had  been  with  the  firm  for  at 
least  one  year  was  given  one  or  more 
Liberty  Bonds.  Employees  who  had 
si>ent  from  ten  to  forty  years  with 
the  firm  were  awarded  an  extra  share 
varying  in  amount  with  the  length 
of  service,  in  recognition  of  their  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  house.  .More  than  $50,000 
in  Bonds,  insurance  policies  and  cash 
were  distributed.  Premiums  on  the 
insurance  policies  will  be  paid  by  the 
firm  as  they  come  due,  as  long  as 
the  employee  remains  with  the  house. 

Normand  Olmstead,  recently  mana¬ 
ger  of  production  department  of  the 
Carney  &  Kerr,  Inc.,  is  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  service  with  the  Boswell-Frank- 
kel  Agency,  New  York. 

MILLION  LINE  CLUB  GROWS 

Thirteen  Newspapers  Average  More 
Than  1,000,000  Lines  a  Month. 

Interest  in  the  “Million  Lino  Club’’  is 
growing  rapidly.  By  request  The  Ed¬ 
itor  AND  Publisher  tliis  wcnik  re-prints 
the  ll.st  of  new.spapers  which  during 
1817  averaged  more  than  a  million 
lines  of  paid  advertising  eacli  month. 

I*ittsburg  Press  .  20,018,740 

Detroit  News  .  10,003,784 

Kan.sas  City  Star  .  17,095,034 

I’itt.sburgh  Post  .  10,885,134 

Chicago  Tribune  .  10,407,450 

New  York  World  .  13,741.045 

I’ittsburgh  lA;ader  .  13,423,728 

St.  Louis  Po.st-Di.spatch  ..  13,407,520 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  _  3  3,350,300 

Chicago  Daily  News  .  12.590,520 

New  York  Times  .  12,509,587 

W.a.shington  Star  .  12,392,473 

Detroit  Free  Press  .  12,271,890 

Of  the  newspapers  listed  above  all 
publish  Sunday  editions  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 

BRAND  SELLS  GERMAN  PAPERS 

Illinois  StaatN-Zeitung  ami  Chiragoer 
Presse  Sold  to  E.  Selbmann. 

(Special  to  The  Buitob  and  Publihiikk.) 

Chicaoo,  January  28. — Horace  L. 
Brand  has  sold  his  two  daily  German 
newspapers — the  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung 
and  the  Chicagoer  Presse.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  sale  was  made  yesterday 
by  Edward  Selbmann,  who  will  control 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Illinois 
Publishing  Company,  the  firm  name  un¬ 
der  which  the  papers  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  Selbmann  declared  Mr.  Brand  re¬ 
tired  from  the  business  because  he  was 
“overworked  and  desired  to  devote  his 
time  to  other  business  interests.” 

In  a  public  announcement  Mr.  Selb¬ 
mann  declared  that  both  newspapers 
“will  support  the  Government  In  every 
manner.” 


A  woman  does  as  she  pleases  before 
marriage,  and  after  marriage  her  hus¬ 
band  does  as  she  pleases. 


Ezra  W.  Clark  has  left  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Memphis  News- 
Scimitar  to  join  the  aviation  corps. 

Benjamin  G.  Oman,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Lc  Costume  Royal, 
New  York,  is  now  with  the  Sunday  gra¬ 
vure  department  of  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Ernest  Brown,  former  editor  of  the 
Victor  (la.)  Record,  has  joined  the  ad- 
vcrti.sing  .staff  of  the  Omaha  Bee. 

Richard  H.  Wood,  formerly  of  the 
John  O.  Powers  Co.,  New  York,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  food  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Globe. 


ADVmXISING  DIVISION  DINED 

New  Government  Body  Guests  of  A.  N. 

A.  and  A.  A.  A.  A.  at  the  Aldine  Club. 

The  mcmlM-rs  of  the  new  Division  of 
Adverti.sing  of  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  were  entertained  Thurs¬ 
day  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Aldine 
Club  in  their  liuiior  l>y  the  A.s.sociatioii 
of  National  Adverti.s<‘rs  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  A.ssociatlon  of  .Vdvertising  .\geu- 
cies.  About  200«  plates  were  laid. 

There  were  two  chairmen,  since  two 
organizations  were  the  hosts.  They  were 
J.  A.  Richards,  of  J,  .V.  Richards  & 
Staff,  9  Ea.st  40th  Street,  and  Edward 
S.  Babcox,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  Company.  The  speakers 
were  William  H.  Johns,  chairman  of 
the  Divi.sion  of  Advertising,  and  three 
of  the  other  members— L.  B.  Jones,  H. 
S.  Houston,  and  O.  C.  Harn. 


Indiana  Editors  Meet 
Frank  Self,  of  Corydon  Ind.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  pre.sident  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Association,  at  Its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Indianapolis  January  25.  Other 
otticers  elected  are  W.  A.  Smith,  CTaw- 
fordsvllle;  vice-pre.sidcnt,  Fred  I.  King 
Wabash;  W.  G.  Oliver,  Franklin,  trea¬ 
surer.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
midsummer  at  Brookvillc. 


(;ar  (Company  Uses  Newspaper  Space 
The  SclH-nectady  (N.  Y.)  Railway 

Company  is  using  paid  advertising  in 
the  Schenectady  I'nion-Star  with  which 
to  appeal  for  the  public’s  crtoiieration  In 
eliminating  more  than  one  hundred  car 
stops  and  thus  saving  about  5,000  tons 
of  coal  annually. 

Rapid-Addressing 
Machine  Outfit 
For  Sale 

1  Duplex  Addressing  Machine 
1  No,  1  Rotary  Machine  with  wrap¬ 
per  and  mailer  strip  attachment, 

1  Hand  Perforator. 

SOM  Fresh  Typewriter  Stencils. 

4  Cabinets  and  Trays,  complete. 

1  Royal  Typewriter  for  Cutting 
Stencils. 

Also  Large  Quantity  Colored  .Mailer 
Strip. 

All  ill  first-class  condition.  Used 
only  4  months.  Reasons  for  selling 
— not  using  addressing  system  any 
more. 

Original  cost  over  $3(X)0. 

Inquire  of  W.  H.  PAUL 

259  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Tits  (ellowlsg  poMlshars  fssrsstss  drealttlon 
SBd  wlUlBglr  grsst  sBF  sdvsrtlMr  tks  prlTllcgf 
of  a  esrsfnl  asd  axhaasUTS  UTSsttgaUso. 


ILLINOIS 


.SKANDINATBN  . Obtesas 


GEORGIA 


BANKER  . . 

A  flit  sdas  aabasrIptiM— Bst  a  smts  dreoU- 
tloa  data. 


KENTUCKY 


MASO.NIO  HOME  JOURNAL - LooiSTllls,  Kr. 

(8sml-MoDtlil)r,  88  Is  64  pagM.)  Qnsrtatetd 
lirfsst  dreaUtloa  of  sap  Mssoale  pabllcatloa  la 
tks  world.  la  sxcsm  of  80.000  eeptoa  aioatlilr. 


NEBRASKA 

FEBIB  PRESSE  (CIr.  138,S84)... 

NEW  YORK 

BOELLBTTINO  DELLA  SEEA.... 

. .  Nsw  York 

PENNSYLVANIA  , 

DAILT  DEMOOBAT  . Jokastowa 
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The  Edilar  Puhlixher  for  Fehruarif  2,  HUH 


LOIN  DON  NEWSPAPEKS 
Ai5TOiM8H  BKOViN 

<U<I  Herald  Head  bonders  Hoh  They 
t;et  Out  Kith  Their  Staffs  All 
Cut  to  Pieces  hy  Call 
to  Colors. 


"Xeither  newspaper  i)ulilishers  nor  re- 
poi  ters  nor  editors  in  tliis  country  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  dilticulties  un¬ 
der  whicli  their  brethren  work  in  war 
conditions  across  the  water,"  said  C'apt. 
Harry  ti.  lirown,  who  visited  L.ondon  on 
his  way  home  to  New  York  from  Hussia 
recently. 

Capt.  lirown  was  for  many  years 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Hj^rald,  later  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Herald  Hoard  of  Control.  He 
has  had  wide  experience  in  national  and 
international  affairs,  and  possesses  the 
keen  new  spaper  sense  that  distinguishes 
Ijetween  things  as  they  seem  and  things 
as  they  are.  After  leaving  the  New 
Y'ork  Herald  he  joined  the  Hed  Cross 
Mis.sion  to  Hussia,  which  left  this  coun¬ 
try  last  June  for  Petrograd,  Its  special 
effort  being  to  encourage  and  hearten 
the  Hussians  to  stick  with  the  Allies 
rather  than  conclude  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  He  left  Petrograd  with 
the  Mis.sion,  which  was  headed  by  Col. 
W.  B.  Thomi)son,  November  26,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  this  country  the  latter  part  of 
January. 

"The  newsi)aper  business  in  I..ondun 
is  all  shot  to  piece.s,”  continued  Capt. 
Brown.  "It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  any 
of  the  dailies  get  out.  ,\lmost  every 
available  man  among  the  newspaper 
workers,  editorial,  reportorial,  and  me¬ 
chanical,  who  could  lie  called  has  gone 
to  join  the  colors,  leaving  every  depart¬ 
ment  not  only  depleted  in  numlK-r,  but 
working  with  men  more  or  less  untrain¬ 
ed.  All  the  papers  are  smaller,  of  course, 
but  the  Times,  the  Mail,  and  the  Tele¬ 
gram  are  holding  their  own  .splendidly. 
The  Star,  Globe,  News,  Westminster 
Gazette,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard,  all  the  old.  familiar  li.st. 
.still  appear  regularly  and  .show  up  well, 
but  nobody  ever  knows  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  make  coming  out  more  ditli- 
cult.  How’  they  cover  the  news  as  well 
as  they  do  while  they  arc  .so  .short- 
handed  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Every  fel¬ 
low  is  at  least  trying  to  do  the  work  of 
two  good  men.  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  he 
is  getting  away  with  it. 

I.X)XI><JX  HI  KKAfS  SHOliTlIANDEIl. 

"TIk-  .same  condition  obtains  in  the 
l»ndon  bureaus  of  the  American  pa- 
Iier.s.  They  are  all  very  shorthanded. 
Take  the  Herald  Bureau,  for  instance.  In 
normal  times  it  has  eleven  men.  When 
I  was  there  it  had  but  three,  and  they 
had  to  do  almo.st  as  much  as  the  full 
.staff  used  to  do.  Lingwood,  the  general 


U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Mem 

period  ending  October  1,  1917 

Daily  60,756 

Sunday  77,438 
Average  63,2 1 7 


manager,  has  gone  to  the  front  by  this 
time,  i  imagine,  leaving  oniy  Champion 
and  Baird,  boiii  of  wuom  are  beyond 
military  age.  What  they  will  do  to  nu 
in  I  can't  imagine,  because  1  don't  see 
where  they  are  to  pick  up  anybody  oi 
experience. 

"1  saw  Marshall,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald,  and  also  Don  Mar¬ 
tin,  once  of  the  New  York  staff  of  the 
Herald.  They  are  doing  free-lance  work 
and  making  splendid  positions  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  met  Touey,  of  the  World;  W'el- 
iiver,  of  the  Sun;  Draper,  of  the  Tribune, 
and  Bell,  of  the  Chicago  News.  They 
are  all  holding  the  fort  fur  their  pa¬ 
pers,  but  under  war  difficulties  that  we 
cannot  appreciate  here.  Every  one  of 
them  has  the  conlidence  of  the  British 
Government,  and  is  doing  valiant  work 
interpreting  American  opinion  fur  the 
British  officials  and  public,  and  inter¬ 
preting  British  thought  and  opinion  fur 
the  readers  of  their  paper  over  here." 

Of  Petrograd  Capt.  Brown  said  there 
was  nu  shortage  of  food  there,  and  had 
not  been  since  the  leaders  who  wished 
to  establish  the  old  imperial  regime  had 
been  detected  in  creating  an  artificial 
shortage  for  their  own  purposes. 

BULSHlirVlKI  .M18UNUKR8TOOO. 

"Hussia  has  mure  grain  than  she  can 
possibly  use,"  he  declared.  "The  store¬ 
houses  are  full,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
bait  to  the  Germans  for  a  sr^parate 
r>eace.  But  they  will  never  get  it  while 
the  Bolshevik!  are  in  power.  These  same 
Bolshevik!  are  entirely  misunderstood 
by  the  press  of  America.  No  editor 
wants  to  run  a  .single  story  about  them 
that  will  not  convict  them  of  being  Ger¬ 
man  spies  or  adherents.  They  are  not 
German  spies,  and  they  are  most  loyal 
to  their  ideals  and  to  Hussia  as  the 
country  may  be  made  to  conform  to  their 
irrinciplcs. 

"The  Bolshevik!  have  had  opportunity 
since  last  November  to  make  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany.  They  cannot  make 
it  while  Germany  stands  for  what  she 
does.  The  Bolshevik!  creed  is  against 
the  spirit  of  the  ruling  class  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  creed  calls  for  no  annexa¬ 
tions,  no  indemnities,  no  commercial  re¬ 
prisals  after  the  war,  self-determination 
by  small  nations,  and  no  secret  treaties 
Iretwecn  nations. 

"If  editors  in  this  country  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  records  they  will  be  convinceil 
that  the  Bolsheviki  are  the  only  diplo¬ 
mats  among  the  Allies  who  have  been 
consistent  during  the  war.  I  refer  to 
the  secret  correspondence  lietween  the 
■Mlies  which  has  lieen  published.  It  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  fix  boundar¬ 
ies  and  allot  parcels  to  different  nation.s. 


The  Home  Newspaper 

In  the  rlaKHiflcationti  of  advertiainit  which 
have  the  frreiiteat  api>eal  to  the  home-de¬ 
partment  atorea.  women’a  apeoialt.v  ahopa. 
i»oota  ond  ahoea  and  foodstuffi*— The  New  York 
Kveniuff  Mall  j^liowed  a  decided  vain  for 
the  past  month  of  December  over  the  same 
month  for  1016. 

THE  GAIN 

Department  8torea  10.017  llnea 

Women'a  8pe<ialt7  Shop*  4.W6  llnea 

Foodatuffa  8.041  llnea 

Iloota  and  Rhoea  1.600  llnea 

Thla  aulMitantlatea  onr  claim  that  the 
advertiaem  more  and  more  are  convincinv 
themaelvea  The  Evenlnv  Mall  haa  a  greater 
ptirchaalnv  power  per  nnit,  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  paper  and  that  It  la  a 
home  newapaper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


YOUNG  PUBLISHER.WHO 
WAS  MURDERED  AT 
CAMP  FUNSTON 


John  W.  Jeweu,. 


•lolin  W.  Jewell,  as.soclate  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  Leader,  who 
was  one  of  the  four  victims  of  the  axe 
murderer  who  looted  the  army  bank  at 
Camp  Funston,  Kdn.,  the  night  of  Jan¬ 
uary’  11,  was  one  of  Missouri's  best 
known  young  newspaper  men.  Although 
but  twenty-six  years  old,  he  already  had 
attained  a  success  which  gave  promise  of 
a  siilendid  career  in  tlie  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  bu.sines8. 

The  crime  of  the  army  captain,  who 


That  violates  two  of  the  principles  that 
the  Allies  stated.  The  Bolsheviki  have 
never  done  anything  like  that. 

“I  expect  to  see  Hussia  back  in  the 
war  heartily  and  fully  before  very  long, 
aiding  the  Allies  to  the  victory  which 
is  bound  to  come.  Indeed,  the  Russians 
have  never  ceased  to  fight  Germany.  Her 
armies  have  never  diminished,  and  they 
can  and  will  grow  larger.  Every  man 
who  donned  a  uniform  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  during  Its  progress,  still 
wears  it,  and  is  a  fighting  man,  save 
the  deserters,  wl^o,  I  admit,  are  very 
numerous.” 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 


Tlie  kind  of  reading  that  appeala  to  all 
clawea  nith  the  UnPed  Statea  now  In  the 
aurld  war. 

Feature  arttrlea  from  leading  aoldlera, 

THE  INTFRNATIONAL 

J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor 


atateamen  and  autbora  of  Eorope. 

We  handle  more  Important  artlclea  of  thla 
deacrtptlon  than  any  athar  anency  In 
America. 

NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

15  School  Street,  Bontom,  Mua. 


chose  a  suicide's  grave  to  certain  deatli 
on  the  gallows  or  before  a  firing  squad, 
shocked  the  whole  nation.  Springfield, 
where  Mr.  Jewell  was  admired  by  all  who 
know  him  for  his  manly  qualities,  ever 
manifest  in  busine.ss  and  .social  rela¬ 
tions  with  men,  became  a  city  of  sorrow. 

Tributes  unparalleled  in  the  city’s  his¬ 
tory  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
young  publisher.  All  city  and  county 
oltices  were  closed  the  entire  afternoon 
the  day  of  the  funeral.  Many  of  the 
leading  business  houses  of  the  city  sus¬ 
pended  business  during  the  hour  of  the 
funeral.  The  City  Commissioners  met, 
adopted  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  re¬ 
gret,  and  adjourned  without  transacting 
further  business  out  of  resiK-ct  to  his 
memory.  Civic  organizations,  many  of 
whicli  Mr.  Jewell  was  not  afiiliated  with, 
adopted  resolutions  abhorring  the  crime 
and  extending  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family. 

Hundreds  of  citizens  attended  the  fu¬ 
neral  services,  a  great  throng,  unable 
to  be  admitted  to  the  home,  standing 
outside  in  the  .snow  and  cold  until  the 
close  of  the  services  when  they  could 
pass  by  the  bier  and  view  the  remains. 

Mr.  Jewell  was  born  in  Carrollton,  Mo., 
.\ugust  11, 1891,  and  nad  lived  in  Spring- 
field  since  he  was  one  and  a  half  y'ears 
old.  He  was  graduated  from  Western 
Military  Academy  at  Upper  Alton,  Ill., 
later  attending  thti  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 


(Convert  Weekly  Into  Daily 
The  Man  Chester  (N.  H.)  Democrat 
is  to  be  published  daily  Instead  of  week¬ 
ly 


The  CHICAGO  EVEN¬ 
ING  POST  was  the  only 
newspaper  in  Chicago  to 
show  a  gain  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing  for  1917. 

THE  STAR  LEAGUE 
consists  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  Terre  Haute  Star 
and  Muncie  Star, — each  leads 
in  its  field  and  is  invaluable 
in  covering  Indiana. 

CTHE  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAIN  NEWS  and  DEN- 
VER  TIMES  have  dosed  the 
greatest  year  of  their  career 
and  are  Denver’s  premier 
newspapers. 

CTHE  LOUISVILLE 
HERALD  on  December 
31  finished  thirty  months  of 
consecutive  gains  and  lt,as 
practically  no  competition  in 
the  morning  newspaper  field 
in  Kentucky. 

The  Shaffer  Group 


HieTimes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

special  RepretenUtiret 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 
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The  Editor  Piiblinlicr  for  Ecbruurif  :i,  IIUS 


OSBORN  A  PIONEER 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Left  a  Grocery  Wafinii  in  1892  to  Become 
(]opy  Runner  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Took  to  Foreign 
Advertising. 

(Juy  S.  O.sborn,  one  of  the  pioneer 
iiewspatH;!'  repre.senUitlves  in  Chicago, 
began  his  career  as  a  boy  driving  a 
grocery  wagon  in  that  city.  That  was 
in  1892.  Then  he  got  a  job  running 
copy  and  cuts  for  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

'It  wa.s  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,” 
Mr.  Osborn  says.  “The  Tribune  job  paid 
me  three  dollars  a  week  more  than  I  was 
getting  for  driving  the  grocery  wagon. 


Guy  Sf.  OsnoRN. 

If  an  embalmer  had  offered  me  more 
than  that,  I  should  probably  be  an  un¬ 
dertaker  to-day  instead  of  a  newspaper 
representative.” 

Higger  opportunities  attracted  him  to 
the  Chicago  Chronicle,  long  since  passed 
out  of  existence.  He  developed  a  faculty 
in  the  advertising  field  that  appealed 
to  his  old  employer,  the  Tribune,  so  he 
returned  to  that  paper.  There  he  han- 
<iled  the  department-store  adv’ertislng 
and  began  to  look  after  the  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising. 

TOOK  TO  FOIIKION  At)VERTISINr.. 

The  latter  field  .soon  became  his  forte, 
so  he  obtained  the  con.sent  of  his  em¬ 
ployer  to  make  up  a  list  of  daily  pjipers. 
Starting  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
St.  Gouis  Globe- Democrat,  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  the  Philadelphia  Pres,  he 
.soon  added  the  New  York  Sun,  and  ne¬ 
gotiated  a  change  in  Philadelphia  from 
the  Press  to  the  North  American,  which 
he  later  changed  to  represent  the  Public 
Ix'dger.  The  New  York  Times  soon  took 
the  place  of  the  Sun,  and  he  secured 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  His  latest 
acquisition  is  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
one  of  the  strongest  papers  in  the 


Have  You  Ever  Thought 

Mr.  Advertiser 

of  the  wonderful  possibilities,  open  to  you, 
through  the  use  of  the  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  of  nearly  a  million? 

QIf)e  Betroit  Jfree 

"Vtokt^a'a  Orftmt  Jfetespassr.** 

offers  you  just  this  opportunity. 


Northwest,  which  he  took  on  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year. 

About  ten  years  ago  he  opened  an 
office  in  St.  Louis  to  handle  better  the 
business  of  the  papers  he  was  repre- 
■sentlng,  and  later  established  another 
office  in  Detroit. 

When  a.sked  to  what  he  attributed  his 
success  as  a  “special,”  he  said: 

“Anyone  can  make  good  at  anything, 
provided,  of  course,  he  works  hard  and 
has  a  little  luck.  The  element  of  luck 
is  a  recognizable  quantity  when  you  rely 
upon  the  .succe.ss  of  others  for  your  own 
gain,  as  you  do  when  representing  an 
organization  of  any  kind. 

liOYAI.TY  TUB  KEYSTONE. 

“I  believe  In  loyalty  to  the  men  for 
whom  1  work — his  hobbie.s,  likes,  dls- 
like.s,  and,  above  all,  his  individual  way 
all  the  time  and  dealing  fairly  and 
squarely  with  the  adverti.sers  and 
agents.  1  would  rather  lose  a  piece  of 
business  than  lose  their  confidence;  a 
policy  1  got  from  my  first  training  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  one  I  am  glad 
to  .say  that  is  .strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
papers  1  represent. 

“I  believe  In  knowing  every  one  for 
whom  I  work — his  hobbie.s.  likes,  dis¬ 
likes,  and  above  all,  his  individual  w'ay 


The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

gained  in  every  advertising 
classification  last  year.  Only 
two  other  Boston  papers 
showed  gains  over  1916. 

Circulation,  50,000  net  paid. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 

Eastern  Representative 

1.  A.  Klein 

New  York 

The  McClure  Method 

Oiir  festures  are  roM  od  IndlTldual  marlt. 
Any  service  may  be  ordered  alngly, 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greateat  poaalbla  variety  from  which 
to  choose. 

The  anbmlttlng  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  bndget  eon- 
Rlatlng  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Indlvldoal 
pricca  on  budgeta. 

tVrifa  «t  fot  aomplat  0/  our  Bundav  Col¬ 
ored  cornice,  dally  comice,  vomen't  feo- 
(urre,  bedtime  itorlee,  jlctlon,  ate. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


VERREE  * 

I  EsyreicBlativc* 


New  York 
Ckice^to 
Detroit 


DOMINATES 

Its  Held  la  pnrebaalog  ability 
per  family  and  yet  at  lowast 
adTertlsIng  coat  per  tbousaod. 

‘TO-DAY’S  HOUSEWIFE 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

•OemermI  M«nei0«r 
New  Terk 


of  doing  busines.s — in  that  lies  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  in  every  case  I  work  not 
only  for  them  but  with  them,  and  to 
their  be.st  interest  in  the  field." 

Mr.  D.'iborn  is  married  and  lives  in 
Kenilworth,  .a  North  Shore  suburb  of 
Chicago.  He  has  a  .son,  Guy,  jr.,  who 
recently  left  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  enter  the  United  States  service. 
He  received  a  .second  lieutenant’s  com- 
mis.sion  at  the  first  training  camp  held 
at  Fort  Sh(>ridan,  111. 

$422,79.'>  for  Mitchel  Publicity 
lAiwis  I,.  (Marke,  pro.sldent  of  the 
.\merican  Kxchango  National  Bank  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mitchel  Fusion  Pub¬ 
licity  Committee,  in  te.stifying  Tue.sday 
liefore  As.si.stant  District  Attorney  Kil- 
roe,  .said  that  in  all  $422,795  wa.s  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  committee  of  which  two- 
thirds  was  spent  with  the  Erick.son  .\d- 
vertising  Company. 

Sphinx  Banquet  February  12 

The  Si)hinx  Cluh  will  hold  its  annual 
ladie.s’  night  banquet  and  dance  at  the 
\Valdorf-.\storia  Hotel  February  12. 


MR.  EDITOR 


Don’t  be  afraid  you  can’t  afford  the 
reasonable  price  asked  for  the  NEA 
service.  Rates  based  on  circulation 
bring  this  service  within  your  reach. 
Write  NOW  for  samples. 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
1279  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN.  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Melropolilaa  Tower.  N.  Y. 
John  CImi,  People*  Gat  Bldg..  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertidng  RepreMntative* 

CARTOONIST 

BUSHNELL 

is  now  working  for  us  again.  His  un¬ 
surpassed  draughtsmanship  is  known 
to  all.  Write  for  proofs  of  his  new 
cartoons.  The  best  yet. 

Central  Press  Ass’n 


World  Bldg. 
New  York 


Frederick  Bldg. 
Cleveland 


Buys  “Economic  .\dvertising.” 

W.  A.  Lydiatt,  for  the  past  four  years 
publisher  of  the  Canadian  advertising 
rate  and  data  book.  “What’s  What  In 
i'anadinn  Advertising,’’  has  purchased 
Kconomic  Adverti.sing,  for  the  pa.st  ten 
years  Canada’s  only  regularly  i.ssued  ad¬ 
vertising  journal,  and  commencing  with 
the  M.arch  number  will  enlarge  its  size, 
broaden  its  scope,  and  i.ssue  it  monthly 
under  the  name  ’’.Marketing  and  Bu.si- 
ness  management.’’ 

Urge  Laborers  to  Stay  at  Home 
Manufacturing  institutions  of  I’itls- 
burgh  recently  paid  for  two-page  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  Pittsburgh  Leader 
urging  lalKirlng  men  to  remain  in  Pitts- 
liurgh  and  ignore  the  “lure  of  the  else¬ 
where." 

In  the  Northwest 

The  Daily  News 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

with  a  combined  circulation  of 

155,000 

with  not  a  single  copy  dupli- 
cated  is  the  best  and  simplest  18c 
way  to  cover  the  Twin  Cities  per  line 
and  adjacent  territory. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

General  Advertising  Manager 

Boyce  Building  Chicago 


Wilder  and  Buell 


Newspaper  Features  and 
Advertising  copy 

225  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

“HearsFs  Features  Always  Lead’' 

Write  for  booklet. 

Million  Dollar  Featuro  Servica*' 


The  International  Feature  Service 

729  Seventh  Avc.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Readers  Decide  UNITED  PRESS 


— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Lst  us  send  you  tamplos  of  our  col- 
ortd  comics,  doily  ond  Sundoy 
pagts  in  Hock  and  colors. 

New.spaper  Feature  Service 

U.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
J7  wgfT  J9TB  IT.,  New  Yoax 


Serves  mere  afternoon  and 
Sunday  papers  than  any 
other  press  association  in 
the  world.  Build  your 
paper — 

“By  UNITED  PRESS” 

316  World  Building,  New  York 
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MINNESOTA  AD  CLUBS 
FORM  ASSOCIATION 


New  Organization  Pledget;  to  Do  Its 
Share  Toward  Winning  the  War — 
Sanity  in  Advertising  Urged — 
Churches  Advised  to  Advertise. 


Minnesota  advertising  men  met  in  St. 
Paul  .January  22  and  23  and  organized 
the  AsstK'iated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
Minnesota,  with  the  following  officers: 
Pre.sident,  W.  J.  Betting,  of  the  Bandall 
Company,  printers  and  engravers,  St. 
Paul,  who  was  chairman  of  the  conven¬ 
tion;  first  vice-president,  H.  B.  Oad- 
dick,  Minneapolis;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  H.  A.  Elarnshaw,  Duluth;  secre¬ 
tary.  R.  L.  Shea,  St.  Cloud;  treasurer, 
H.  Li.  Harrington. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing 
loyalty  to  President  VV'ilson  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  war,  and  pledging  co- 
o(>eiation  in  the  work  of  the  division 
of  advertising  of  the  Committee- on  Pub¬ 
lic  Information. 

"The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Inc.,  was  created  as  a  branch 
of  the  Association  to  purge  the  State  of 
fruudulent  advertising. 

Red  Wing  was  awarded  the  banner  for 
having  the  greatest  percentage  of  its 
membership  present,  with  100  per  cent. 

W.  C.  D’Arcy,  of  St.  Louis,  president 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  told  the  convention  what  that 
organization  stands  for  and  what  it 
hopes  to  do  at  the  call  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

ADVERTISING  TO  HELP  WIN  WAR. 
"Advertising,”  he  said,  "can  do  for 
the  Government  in  Its  several  efforts, 
such  as  the  Liberty  Loan,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  thrift  campaigns,  and  the  correct 
setting  forth  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
this  war,  just  what  advertising  does 
for  the  manufacturer  and  consumer.  It 
will  enlighten  many  citizens  as  to  why 
we  are  fighting  and  cause  them  to  sub- 
•scribe  even  more  liberally  to  the  several 
funds.  The  advertising  clubs  simply  will 
try  to  do  their  bit  In  this  war  just  as 
any  business  organization  does.  We 
think  advertising  will  mobilize  public 
opinion  for  all  the  great  movements 
which,  have  .sprung  up  in  connection 
with  the  war.” 

Merle  Sidener,  chairman  of  the  na¬ 
tional  vigilance  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs,  told  how  the 
committee  had  eliminated  several  na¬ 
tional  fakes  and  frauda 

".\s  we  establish  more  confidence  In 
business,"  he  declared,  "we  keep  just 
that  much  more  money  In  circulation. 
As  we  keep  more  money  In  circulation 
through  increasing  bu.siness,  we  are 
helping  the  Government  just  that  much 
in  winning  the  war.” 

K.  I..  Clifford,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  said  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  "Does  it  pay  to 
clean  up  a  newspaper?”  that  Is.  remove 
the  objectionable  medical  and  get-rich- 
quick  advertisements,  obvious  Is  "Yes.” 

APPEAIJI  rOR  SANE  ADVERnSING. 

C.  E.  I.Awrence,  member  of  the  St. 

'8 

Some  lead ! ! 

The 

Morning-  Record 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Has  nearly  a  third  more  circu¬ 
lation  PROVED  than  the  local 
evening  paper  CLAIMS. 

The  Record  is  the  only  A.  B.  C. 
paper  in  the  city. 


The  Editor  4;  Publisher  for  February  2,  1918 


Paul  Advertising  Club,  who  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  secretary  of  the  Club  when 
it  was  known  as  the  Town  Criers,  spoke 
on  “Advertising  Sanity.” 

"We  must  do  away  with  extravagant 
statements  in  advertising  copy,”  said 
he.  "Superlatives  have  their  value 
when  seasoned  with  moderation,  but 
standing  alone  they  are  useless,  even 
dangerous.  It  is  extravagant  copy 
which  destroys  the  public's  confidence 
and  has  done  more  to  lessen  the  power 
of  advertising  than  anything  else.  Ad¬ 
vertising  sanity  is  writing  plain,  human- 
interest  language,  stating  honest  facts, 
and  sticking  always  to  the  truth.” 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Rook,  Canadian  vice-president 
of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. ;  P.  S.  E'lorea,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  same  organization;  F*.  1.. 
Madden,  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club;  J.  W.  Wheeler,  president 
of  the  Capital  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
St.  Paul;  H.  A.  Earnshaw,  of  Duluth; 
MacMartin,  of  Minneapolis;  Miss  B.  M. 
Benton,  of  St.  Paul;  Commander  James 
1).  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  St.  Paul  re- 
<-riiiting  district  of  the  navy. 

Francis  R.  Morison,  chairman  of  the 
I.iljerty  Loan  adverti.sing  committee  of 
the  Fourth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
neveland,  O.,  addressed  the  financial  de¬ 
partment  on  "Modern  Business  Building 
Methods  a  Present-Day  Necessity  for 
Financial  Institutions.” 

FORM  CHURCH  DEPARTMENT. 

A  church  advertising  department  was 
formed  and  the  first  to  address  it  was 
Chairman  William  J.  Betting,  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  convention. 

"I  do  not  go  to  church,”  he  confessed. 
"It  is  not  my  fault.  It  is  yours.  You 
must  bring  your  product,  commercially 
speaking,  to  the  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  through  advertising.” 

Dr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  St.  Paul,  testified; 

"Every  time  we  Increase  our  church 
advertisement  tw’o  Inches  the  attendance 
at  the  following  Sunday  evening  ser¬ 
vice  is  increased  from  100  to  200.” 

“There  can  be  no  question  of  the  le- 


New  Orleans 
Newspaper  Plant 
For  Sale 

Outfit  of  dslly  New  Orleans  American; 
publication  recentlj  stopped.  One  4-deck, 
2  plate  Goss  Perfecting  Press;  40  H.  P. 
motor ;  Gosa  metal  pot,  castins  l>oz, 
router,  etc.  Hoe  steam  table,  matriz- 
rollinf  machine,  casting  boz,  etc.,  0 
Linotypes  and  3  Intertype  mnohines. 
Tomplete  equipment  to  get  out  a  paper. 
Plant  recently  sold  under  foreclosure; 
can  be  bought  at  great  sacrifice.  In¬ 
stalled  in  3-story  building,  re-modeled  for 
the  American,  ezcellent  location ;  can 
l»ourht  or  leased  on  very  favorable  terms. 
Only  one  morning  daily  in  New  Orleans. 
Write 

HIBERNIA  BANK  &  TRUST  CO.,  ACTS. 
New  Orleans 


fittaburg  iiattatrli 

steadily  advances  (not  spasmodi¬ 
cally)  as  the  leading  newspaper 
in  its  field. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 

THE  PORD  PARSONS  CO., 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Eatatc  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


gitimacy  of  church  advertising,”  added 
the  Rev.  Harry  Blunt,  pastor  of  Plym¬ 
outh  Congregational  Church,  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Bailey  was  elected  president  of 
the  department,  Mr.  Blunt,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  N.  T.  Mear.s,  secretary.  The 
department  will  further  church  adver¬ 
tising  throughout  Minnesota. 

At  the  banquet  which  concluded  tlie 
convention,  the  main  speaker  was 
Ralph  W.  Wheelock,  formerly  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  now  chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  who  rep¬ 
resented  Gov.  J.  A.  A.  Burnquist  in  the 
ab.scnce  of  that  official. 

"F'rom  Washington,”  said  Mr.  Whee¬ 
lock,  "there  is  a  great  variety  of  pub¬ 
licity  which  often  obscures  the  point 
they  are  trying  to  elucidate.  All  the 
red  tape  tied  around  our  Government 
bu.sine.ss  shows  the  need  there  of  pro¬ 
fessional  advertisers  who  know  what  to 
say  and  when  to  say  It.  Service  in  the 
advertisement,  as  well  as  in  every  pha.so 
and  relation  of  human  life,  should  be 
the  keynote,  the  dominating  factor.” 


To  Represent  Halifax  Papers 
The  George  B.  David  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  has  lieen  appointed 
repre.sentatlvc  of  the  Halifax  Herald  and 
Mail  and  Weekly  Mail  and  Home.stead 


OHIO  EDITORS  HOLD 
ANNUAL  MEETING 


Governor  Cox  Condemns  Insistent  De¬ 
mand  that  Government  Shall  Pay  for 
Its  Advertising  Just  as  It  Pays 
for  Other  Commodities. 


(Slieciul  to  The  Euitob  and  Pl’BUsrcb.) 

Columbus,  O.,  January  30. — Governor 
James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  newspaper  owner 
and  editor,  voiced  the  opinion  here  last 
night  that  newspapers  should  not  be 
paid  for  Government  advertising,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  after  the  war, 
newspaper  men  will  be  able  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  part  that  they  played 
without  having  the  .stain  of  war  profi¬ 
teering  ui)on  it. 

The  speech  was  made  liefore  the  thir¬ 
ty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Ohio  Dailies,  held  here  yesterday 
and  to-day.  The  Governor  was  the  prin- 
cijile  speaker  at  the  banquet  last  night, 
and  argued  against  paid  advertising  by 
the  Government  just  after  Courtland 
Smith,  president  of  the  American  Press 
.Association,  had  talked.  Mr.  Smith  de¬ 
nounced  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  wa.sting  time  and  money  in  sending 
out  usele.s.s  circulars  and  thereby  letting 


Creel's  Committee  Reports 
A  twenty-page  report  of  "The  Activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion”  will  be  released  to  the  press  to¬ 
morrow. 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 
of  Kansas 

Copeka  iBaili»  Capital 

Net  Circulation 

(latest  GoveromeDt  report) 

33,924 

It’s  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 


Publisher 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


The  EveningNews- 
paper  Leads 

Leading  Evening  Newspapers  the 
type  of  THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 
are  the  popular  advertising  mediums 
in  practically  every  big  city,  because 
they  reach  the  buying  class  in  their 
homes  at  a  time  when  there  is  the 
leisure  and  desire  for  reading  news 
as  well  as  advertising. 

In  Baltimore  it’s  THE  NEWS 
first  for  the  most  and  economical  re¬ 
sults.  Ask  your  local  dealer. 

The  Baltimore  News 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulathms 

Net  Daily  Grculation  December  1917,  90,867 
GAIN  over  same  period  1916,  15,455 
DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 

Western 


Esstem 
Representative 
Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York 


Representative 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Chicago 


1 _ 

- 1 

The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 

ONLY  ^ 

has  a  greater  circu- 

Democratic 

lation  in  Washington, 

Paper  In 

D.  C. ,  than  that  of 

Pitt^rgh.  ^ 

all  the  other  Washing* 

CONE.  LORENZEN  ft  WOODMAN. 
Spocial  Rspresantativas 

ton  papers  combined. 

New  York,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Chiaane 

Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editsr  sad  Publisher 

The  only  Bufalo  newspaper  that  can¬ 
tors  its  advertisini  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  esclusivo- 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  ssany  rea¬ 
sons  v/ky.** 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Regresentetives 
KELLY-SMITH  COliPANY 
ass  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


220  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORE 


Lytton  Building 
CHICAGO 
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much  valuable  material  which  ought  to 
get  into  the  papers,  be  thrown  aride  by 
the  publishers. 

"The  Government  ought  to  practice 
thrift  if  It  Is  to  preach  it.  More  good 
could  be  done  for  the  Government  If  an 
expert  paid  adv'ertislng  .system  was  used. 
The  Government  pays  for  its  guns  and 
blankets,  why  should  it  not  pay  for  its 
advertising  .space,  which  is  as  much  of 
a  commodity  as  either?”  In.si.sted  Mr. 
Stmith. 

nrssiA  sTii.r,  in  thk  wak. 

William  G.  Shepherd,  United  Pre.ss  war 
correspondent,  who  has  just  retiirned 
from  Ru.ssia,  told  of  his  experience  in 
that  country,  and  said  Itu.ssia  to-day  is 
a  coming  nation,  and  that  befoiv  long 
will  be  one  of  the  foremo.st  countries  of 
the  glol)c.  He  told  of  tlie  different  ele¬ 
ments  in  tile  Ru.ssian  political  make-up, 
and  .said  Rus.sia  to-day  is  in  a  lietter 
condition,  and  is  doing  more  toward 
boating  the  Germans  than  ever  before. 

Other  speakers  at  the  banquet  were: 
Pre.sldent  Al.ston  Ellis,  of  Ohio  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  Capt.  Frank  Hunter,  represent¬ 
ing  Gen.  E.  S.  Glenn,  of  Camp  Sherman. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  re¬ 
jection  of  the  proposition  presented  by 
Charles  Johnson  Po.st,  of  the  Publi.shers' 
.\dvlsory  Board  of  New  York,  to  have 
the  Association  go  on  record  as  con¬ 
demning  the  zone  system  of  postal  rates 


cle.s,  followed  a  heated  di.scu.s.sion. 

F.  W.  Bush,  of  the  Athens  Messenger, 
in  his  speech  on  “The  Field  and  How  to 
Develop  It,”  explained  how  he  built  up 
the  circulation  of  his  small  city  daily 
from  1,000  to  7,000.  Prof.  Joseph  S.  My¬ 
ers  and  Prof.  Carl  E.  Parry,  both  of 
Ohio  State  University,  were  other  speak¬ 
ers  Tuesday  afternoon. 

,\gain  denouncing  unpaid  advertising 
by  the  Government  and  insisting  that 
advertising  as  a  commodity  .should  be 
used  more,  especially  in  foreign  space 
work,  Courtland  Smith  made  his  second 
talk  of  the  convention.  He  denounced 
the  circulation  liar.  He  praised  the  work 
being  done  by  the  A.  B.  C.,  but  qualified 
his  statements  by  saying  that  if  most  of 
the  newspapers  did  not  get  into  such 
work,  the  good  would  only  come  to  those 
in  the  A.s.sociation. 

George  F.  Burba,  of  the  Coiumbus 
Dispatch,  spoke  on  the  “Making  of  the 
Newspaper.”  E.  P.  Adler,  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times,  read  a  paper  on  “What 
War  Has  Done  for  Newsj)apers.” 

KX PLAINS  INCOMK  TAX. 

The  income  tax  was  di.scu.ssed  liy  B. 
E.  Wllliam.son,  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  Columbus  Di.strict.  At 
the  end  of  the  se.s.sion  Governor  Cox 
came  to  the  meeting  to  “talk  shop.”  He 
urged  the  newspaper  owners  to  Iniy  their 
own  l)uildings  if  they  had  to  borrow  the 
money. 

President  <1.  W-  C.  Pwry,  of  the 
Scioto  Gazette,  of  Chiiiicothe;  Fir.st  Vice- 
Pre.sident  Fred  W.  Hush,  of  tlie  Athens 
Me.ssenger;  S'er'ond  Vice-l’resident  Eg- 
Ix'ri  li.  .Mack,  f>f  tile  Sandusky  Register; 
Secretary  Douis  H.  Brush,  of  the  Saletn 
News,  and  Treasurer  Frank  Harper,  of 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Banner,  were  all  re- 
elerded  to  office  to  .serve  for  tlic  ensuing 
year. 

The  .Association  voted  to  leave  tlic 
matter  of  joining  the  National  Editorial 
As.so(iation  U|)  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


Mrs.  Uaffin  Succeeds  Husband 
Following  a  petition  of  the  New  York 
Art  iH'aiers  to  that  end,  Mr.s.  Charles 
H.  Caffln  has  l>een  appointed  art  critic 
for  the  New  York  .American  to  succeed 
her  hust>and,  who  died  recently. 


HELP 

Advertisementa  under  this 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line, 
words  to  the  line. 


Advertising  Man 

for  daily  newspaper,  thirty  miles  from 
Boston;  circulation  5,000,  must  be  en¬ 
ergetic:  of  good  address  and  personal 
appearance;  a  young  married  man  who 
has  had  sonpe  experience  on  papers  up 
to  15,000  circulation  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  Manager,  Post  Office  Box  54,  At- 
tleljoro.  Mass. 


Circulation  Manager 

Morning  daily  in  Western  city  of  100,000 
population  wants  capalde  circidation 
manager.  Briglit  future  for  a  man  who 
can  show  results  in  business  and  rev¬ 
enue.  Must  have  clean  record  and  lie 
able  to  make  surety  bond.  Give  all 
information  in  first  letter  and  .state 
salary  expected.  Address  B.,  129,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CitvEditor 

Experienced  city  editor,  good  head 
writer,  who  can  handle  4o-minute  U.  P. 
telephone  report ;  opportunity  for  right 
man ;  state  fully  experience,  age,  mar¬ 
ried,  .salary  to  start.  Evening  Leader, 
Dixon,  Hi. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classiftca- 
tiov,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Linotype 


Linotype 

Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011.  with  1  magazine, 
liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co..  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Job  Plant 

Splendid  job  plant  is  for  sale  in  a  city 
of  40,000  Inhabitants  with  a  business 
connection  of  100,000  people.  Within 
easy  reach  of  New  York  and  Albany. 
Water  and  railroad  transportation  facil¬ 
ities.  Unexcelled  good  will.  Central 
place  of  business  well  protected  by  lease. 
Free  of  all  encumoi’ances.  Di.scounts 
its  bills.  For  .s^ile  because  present  own¬ 
ers  wish  to  retire  from  bu.siness.  Its 
inventory  by  the  Prudential  Apprai.sal 
Co.,  fnc.,  of  New  York,  estimates  re¬ 
placement  value  at  $21,399.19.  Attrac¬ 
tive  cash  offer  will  be  con.sidered.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  136,  care  of  FMitor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

.\dvertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  words, 
two  insertions  FltF.E 


Advertising  Man 

ten  years’  experience,  well  po.sted  on 
merchandi.se  and  a  writer  of  resuitful 
copy.  Special  edition  and  feature  page 
exiierience.  A  real  sale.sman  with  cre¬ 
ative  ideas,  clean  cut.  energetic,  sane 
habits.  A-1  references.  Small  city 
daily  in  the  East  preferred.  Wire  or 
write,  i'h.asswal.  116  We.st  Gib.son  St., 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y^ _ 

Managing  Editor 

'Dm  years’  experience  in  Newspaper 
work,  four  years  with  the  .Associated 
Cress.  Wid'*  trainin.g,  ranging  from 
owning  and  r)Ublishing  country  weekly 
to  Chicago  desk  job.  Now  managing 
editor  of  small  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  paper  in  Middle  West.  Mar¬ 
ried.  steady,  and  not  afraid  of  any  job. 
Want  to  move  south  of  the  Great 
l,ak<-s  district.  Wouid  con.sider  man¬ 
aging  or  leasing  small  daily  i)aiM>r.  Ad- 
drc'.ss  B,  131,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ _ 

City  Editor 

Dally  in  city  of  30,000  in  middle  AVest 
wants  good  city  editor.  Reporter  of 
large  experience  or  good  assistant  city 
editor  could  handle  job.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic  and  capable,  and  not  subject  to 
draft.  Chance  for  promotion.  Give  full 
particulars  and  salary  demanded  In  ap- 
jdication.  Address  A120,  care  Editor 
find  Publisher. 


Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Newspaper  Executive 

Man  who  has  made  his  employers  big 
money  wants  a  new  job.  For  past  elev¬ 
en  years  has  had  full  charge  of  news 
and  business  departments  of  dally 
paper  in  city  of  4.5.000  with  circulation 
now  of  10,300.  No  job  department. 
Gro.ss  bu.slne.ss  for  past  year  over  $115,- 
000.  net  earnings  over  $42,000.  Will  be 
at  litierty  May  1.  If  interested  write  B., 
132.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Sales  Executive 

.\n  advertising  manager  by  a  large 
daily  news|)uper  in  a  city  of  450.000 
population.  Only  a  big  man  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  man  who  can  plan  adver¬ 
tising  deals  and  carry  them  to  a  .suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  A  man  who  can 
deal  with  big  men — ^briefly,  a  newspaper 
sales  executive  of  experience  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  For  such  a  man,  a 
splendid  opportunity  here  lies,  with  a 
newspaper  organization  which  will 
stand  hack  of  him  and  cooperate  in 
building  up  the  adverti.sing  department. 
Replies  confidential.  Address  B.,  135, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Man  above  draft  age,  but  still  young, 
years  of  experience,  practical  man  and 
successful,  will  accept  position  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  busine.ss  or  advertising 
manager,  daily  in  city  60,000  or  more. 
South  preferred.  Addre.ss  B.,  134,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publi.sher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Eleven  years  of  expcrlenee  in  agency, 
advertising  manager  of  patent  medi¬ 
cine  concern,  and  salesman.  Nine  years 
of  newspaper  (one  of  the  leaders)  un¬ 
usual  copy  writer.  Age  37.  If  under¬ 
standing,  intelligence,  and  concentrated 
untiring  effort  is  worth  $3,000  to  you, 
write  me  to-day.  Addre.ss  B.,  133,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publi.sher. 


Special  Writer 

(If  ripe  experience  on  Southern  news¬ 
papers  desires  connection  with  well-es¬ 
tablished  newspaper  in  the  South,  as 
editorial  or  special  writer.  Seeks  change 
of  his  own  motion  for  a  larger  field, 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  permanency.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  A  124,  care  Editor  and 
Publi.sher. 


Magazine  Editor 

Young,  well-educated,  thorough  news¬ 
paper  maga:fine  experience.  Five  years 
in  New  York  as  editor  on  three  publi¬ 
cations,  and  head  three  motion-picture 
publicity  departments.  Have  specialized 
on  photoplay,  but  want  to  broaden  into 
general  magazine  editing.  Know  me¬ 
chanics  of  printing  and.  how  to  write. 
Addre.ss  A.  12.3,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Manager 

23  year.s’  experience  on  Morning  and 
Evening  Newspaper.s.  (Detroit  Journal, 
Evening,  12  years;  Duluth  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  Morning.  8  years;  Omaha  Bee, 
Morning  and  Evening,  5  years.)  A  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Executive,  with  ability  to  .suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  local  find  foreign  ac¬ 
counts  and  to  originate  ideas  which 
rc.sult  in  increased  earning.s.  Particu- 
larl.v  fortunate  in  selection  of  assistants 
and  in  keeping  them  keyed  to  maximum 
of  efficiency.  References  any  former 
employer.  Further  particulars,  if  de- 
.'•ired,  by  return  mail.  Addre.ss  G.  AV. 
Preston,  care  Hotel  Navarre,  Now  York 
rit>-. _ _ 

Editorial  Alan 

Author  who  has  deep  knowledge  of 
American  and  European  literature,  and 
periodicals,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  international  events,  outdoor  life, 
drama,  art.  l)ooks,  and  authors,  travel, 
military  affairs.  Travelled  awheel 
through  nine  European  countries;  al.so 
in  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 
Reads  French  readily.  Experienced 
newspaper  writer  and  correspondent 
with  knowledge  of  preparing  copy  and 
proofreading.  Elected  two  terms  mem¬ 
ber  of  State  (legislature.  Edited  col¬ 
lege  magazine  while  attending  Harvard 
twelve  year.s  ago.  Married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Addre.ss  B.,  130,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


$1,000  for  fir.st  payment  on 
purchase  or  lease  of  a  small  daily 
or  good  weekly  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty.  Location  desired  Avithin 
150  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Proposition  Q.  J. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


AUtRET  HARWELL  HENRY  F.  CANNON 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Sales 

Purchases 

Consolidations 

Appraisals 

ot 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


INVEST  $10 

In  an  expert  plan  that  will  build  your 
daily  or  weekly  circulation  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  point  with  least  expense,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  paper.  No 
premiums ;  no  reduced  rates.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  advertisers.  Positively 
guaranteed  and  money  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded  if  plan  proves  unsatisfactory. 
Address, 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Ketoapaper  Properties 
I.ITCHPIBLD.  ILU 


WOMEN  REPORTERS 

Who  hflvo  rnatlp  gWMl  in  daily  nt^wnpapor  work 
and  are  now  fiooking  Htraiaht  nowa  Joba  at 
$1K  to  $2.*!  in  oastern  and  middle  weatem 
<*itiea.  If  you  are  having  troulde  in  finding 
Avell  qualifiofl  young  men  at  the  flgurea  you 
have  paid,  let  ua  aend  you  information  about 
our  women  newa  writera.  Tltey  are  highly 
re<*onimended. 

Ours  ia  a  aendue  btireau  for  omployera  aiil 
employees  in  the  AdvertiKlng.  Printing  and 
Publishing  field. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bnlldlng 
NPRINGFIEI.D,  M.ASS.ACIIUSETTS 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 
STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Two  or  Four 
Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

The  True  News 

— FI^T- 

Always-Accurately 
loteniatioiial  News  Senrice 

World  Bldg.  New  Yo 


Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
sa  affecting  the  new.spapers  and  period!-  equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 

matrices.  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

classiflca- 
Count  six 


MANH^TAN 
PHOTCy- 
ENGRAVING  C? 


ENGRAVE  RJS 
AND  DESIGNERS 


2'jI  4  2'j3  william  ST.  COD  NEW- 
CliAMBFPS  ST,  NKWYOPK 
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'9..  J.  STEIMGANS  DEAD 


OBITUARY  NOTES 
T110.MAS  J.  Ma.vgham,  aged  eighty- 
three,  a.ssistant  editor  of  the  Ruston 
(La.)  Leader,  died  January  12.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  oldest  newspaper 
man  in  the  State  and  published  a  news¬ 
paper  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  a  Con¬ 
federate  veteran  and  an  honorary  mem- 
l»er  of  the  Louisiana  Press  Association. 

Horac'e'F.  McCann,  founder,  owner, 
and  editor  of  the  Germantown  (Pa.) 
Independent-Gazette,  died  recently.  His 
health  had  been  failing  the  past  year. 
He  was  born  July  22,  1851. 

Abki.  G.  Courtis,  one  of  the  old  school 
of  newspaper  publishers  and  editors, 
died  la.st  Saturday  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  for 
more  than  a  decade  editor  of  the  old 
Salem  Gazette,  and  prior  to  that  was 
a.s.soeiated  with  the  late  Rufus  Kimball 
and  Thomas  P.  Nichols,  of  Lynn,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Lynn  Transcript. 

Phil  S.  Griftith,  publisher  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mo.)  Vidette,  died  suddenly 
at  Kan.sas  City.  Mo.,  on  January  26. 


press  he  went  to  the  Buffalo  Courier  as 
city  editor,  before  Joining  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  New  York. 
There  he  filled  various  positions,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  night  city  editor.  He 
was  serving  in  this  capacity  at  the  time 
of  his  transfer  to  London. 

A  preoccupied  British  official,  on  real¬ 
izing  how  much  more  than  was  intended 
he  had  told  Mr.  America,  observed: 
“Let’s  see,  his  name  is  America,  he 
looks  America,  and  he  smiles.” 


AMERICA  GOOD  NAME 
FOR  AN  AMERICAN 
IN  LONDON 


Was  Comic  Artist  on  StafiF  of  Snnday 
World  for  Sixteen  Years. 

William  J.  Steinigans,  comic  artist  on 
the  .staff  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
World,  died  at  Los  .Angeles,  Friday, 
January  25. 

Mr.  Stcinigans  was  a  member  of  the 
World  staff  for  about  sixteen  years, 
most  of  that  time  on  the  Sunday  Comic 


Press  Club  Names  Officers 
K.  Scipme’s  CoLston,  city  editor  of  the 
Times-Picayune,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  Press  Club  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting.  James  L.  Ewing,  Daily 
States,  was  elected  vice-president: 
James  O’Connor,  second  vice-president; 
E.  J.  Choppin,  Times-Picayune  secre¬ 
tary;  H.  C.  Chaplain,  States,  Treasurer. 
B.  S.  Bernard,  States;  Harry  Dunn, 
New  Orleans  City  Item,  Charles  B. 
Forbes,  Times-Picayune,  and  Harold 
W.  Newman,  were  named  members  of 
the  board. 


TO  HONOR  CHARI.F..S  FRANCIS 


Joins  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
has  been  elected  to  active  membership 
In  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
tu  Tiik  Ki>it..>u  axu  I'cuLisHES. ’  AssOCiatioP. 

Loniion,  January  12. — One  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  A.ssociated  Press  ser¬ 
vice  here  is  Frank  M.  America.  A  re¬ 
cent  assignment  that  he  covered  ad¬ 
mirably  well  was  at  the  American  naval 
base  in  European  waters.  Mr.  America 
piactically  welcomed  Admiral  Sims  and 
the  officers  of  his  squadron  of  U-boat 
ile.stroyers  on  their  arrival  here. 

Mr.  America  was  ^nt  to  the  British 
front  in  France  shortly  after  his  arriv¬ 
al  from  New  York  late  in  1915.  Upon 
returning  here  he  Included  among  his 
other  duties  that  of  night  editor  in  the 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Born  in  Buffalo  in  1886,  Mr.  America 
had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  his  first 
newspaper  training  on  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press,  where  he  imbued  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  school  that  had  sent  out  such 
craftsmen  as  Mark  Twain,  Sam  Blythe, 
and  Frank  Stockbridge.  From  the  Ex- 


.A  Tbou.-an(l  Expeeted  at  TeMimonial 
Dinner  to  .Arbitration  Pioneer. 

.\n  attendance  of  1,000  is  expected  at 
the  testimonial  dinner  to  be  given  for 
Charles  Francis,  founder  of  the  Francis 
Press  and  pioneer  in  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  print¬ 
ers  and  their  employees.  The  dinner 
will  be  held  In  the  Aldlne  CTuh,  Febru¬ 
ary  16.  A  bronze  portrait  bust  of  Mr. 
Francis  will  be  presented  to  him  at  the 
dinner,  a  testimony  of  his  services  and 
in  remembrance  of  his  seventieth  birth¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Francis  was  born  in  London, 
learned  the  printing  trade  In  Tas¬ 
mania,  New  Zealand,  and  practiced  it  In 
Tyondon  and  in  several  cities  of  the 
L’nited  States.  He  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Printers’  League  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Print¬ 
ers’  I^eague  Section  of  the  Employing 
Printers’  A.ssoclatlon.  He  was  also  the 
first  president  of  the  Printers’  League 
of  America,  and  Is  trea.surer  of  the  Al- 
dine  Hub.  president  of  the  A.  E.  Beals 
Corporation,  and  director  of  the  Rock¬ 
land  County  Trust  Company. 


Frank  M.  America. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  CnnadUn 
Field  U  aniwered  bj  obtaining  the  aervict 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  glvea  the  clippings  on  all  mattera  of 
Iniereat  to  you,  printed  In  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newapapera  and  publlcatlona  of 
CAN.ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHUIICH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Trice  of  servloe,  regular  preaa  clipping 
riitee — apeclal  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
mid  Ncwspmiers. 


AViijjam  j.  Steinigans. 


Supplement.  He  was  the  creator  of 
“The  liad  Dream  that  Made  Bill  a  Bet¬ 
ter  Boy,”  “Splinters,”  “Mr.  Hubby,”  and 
other  comic  scries.  He  was  famous  par¬ 
ticularly  for  his  funny  pictures  of 
dog.s,  which  figured  in  every  scries  that 
he  drew. 

Atmut  five  years  ago  Mr.  Steinigans 
went  to  California  for  his  health,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  time  spent 
in  .Vrizoiia,  he  remained  there  until  the 
end.  _ 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 


HGU  AKD  C.  IIILLE(;.AS  DIES 


Wyoming  Editors  to  Meet 
The  Big  Horn  Press  Association,  an 
organization  composed  of  northern 
Wyoming  editors,  will  meet  in  Billings. 
.Mont..  February  15  and  16. 


^  If  .vou  b«ve  <»ny  produM  oi 
¥  service  to  offer  to  the  shtppiff* 
I  trade,  you  can  advertise  It  moaf 
>'  advantageously  In 

THE  NAUTICAL  GAZETTE 

the  recognlie.1  weekly  Jou^al 
of  ships,  ahlppera  and  ship 
building.  Tbe  great  pres.nl 
atlniulus  to  the  ihlPidng  Indiia- 
fj-v  means  lucreiiarxl  liiiKlnMa 


Wae  Editor  of  the  Hotel  Reporter-  - 

f  orked  on  Many  New  York  Papers. 

Howard  Clemens  Hillega.s,  a  well- 
known  newspaper  man,  died  Tuesday 
night  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  at  New 
Brighton.  S.  I.,  after  an  illness  of  five 
days. 

Mr.  Hillegas  came  to  New  York  in  the 
late  90's  from  Penn.sylvania,  where  he 
wa.s  liorn  December  30,  1872,  at  Penns- 
Irurg.  He  was  graduated  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  In  1894. 

Starting  at  once  in  newspaper  work, 
he  served  on  the  World,  the  Evening 
World,  and  the  Journal,  and  during  the 
Boer  War  represented  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  South  Africa,  there  gathering 
material  which  he  later  wove  Into  a 
l)ook — “Oom  Paul  and  His  People.”  He 
al.so  was  the  author  of  other  historical 
works. 

lA.st  Augu.st  he  resigned  as  editorial 
writer  of  the  Herald  to  become  editor  of 
the  Hotel  Reporter,  in  which  he  had  a 
bu.siness  intere.st. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 


Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Hemstreet’s 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Von  M»’ST  »  •*>  thf 


BURRELLE 


Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


*»  r^ver  the  ORKAT  gOtTTMWEST 
OrrMlattor.  t  CA  AAA 

'40RF  THAK  IDVljVUU 


60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  Chjr 
Established  a  Quarter  af  a  Century 


The  Editor  Publisher  for  Fehruarif  lOlS 
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OHIO 

FIRST 


Why  do  shrewd 
advertisers  continuously  use 
Ohio  Newspapers?  Because  they  find 
from  experience  that  advertisements  in  Ohio 
Newspapers  bring  results.  Are  the  results  obtained 
profitable?  Generally  speaking,  they  are.  Are  there 
any  other  mediums  through  which  Ohio  people  can  be 
reached  to  better  advantage,  than  through  the  Ohio  Newspapers? 
POSITIVELY  NOT 

Why  so  emphatic  in  this  answer?  For  the  reason  that  the  Papers 
have  been  tried  and  tested  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  have  PROVED 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  Has  this  been  substantiated  in  a  tangible  way? 

It  has,  many  times.  How?  By  making  tests  unknown  to  the  Newspapers 
and  computing  actual  results.  Why  make  tests?  These  tests  were  made  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  confidence,  which  since  has  remained  so  firm  that  no 
argument  of  any  kind  can  possibly  shake  it.  Have  Ohians  money  to  spend? 
Yes.  There’s  no  question  about  it.  All  classes  have  money. 

They  have  in  their  Q07  OOyl  A  A 

Saving  Banks  alone  ipOOjtJl/  / 

They  paid  an  individual  ACC  AQQ  77 

income  tax  last  year  of  ^OjV/OOjOOO#  /  / 


10.000 

Cirouintion.  linra.  linra. 

Akron  Bracon-Jonrnal  ...  IK)  .04  .04 

Akron  Timra  . (B)  20.704  .03  .025 

Cincinnati  Com. -Tribune. .  4  M )  00,723  .12  .lO 

Cincinnati  Com.-Tribnnc .  (Si  20,339  .15  .13 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  5c.  (M«S)  55,314  .14  .12 

Cleveland  Newa  . (E)  130.0K0  .18  .18 

Cleveland  Leader  . (S>  140.908  .10  .19 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer..  (Mi  105,524  .23  .23 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  (Si  214.879  .25  *.25 

Coinmbna  Dlapateb  . (E)  75,402  .11  .lO 

Colnmbna  Diapateh  . (S)  71,119  .11  .lO 

Coinmbna  (O.)  State  Jonr..(M)  55,050  .09  .08 

Colnmbna  (O.)  Stale  Jonr..(S)  28,459  .09  .08 

Dayton  Nerva  . (E)  35,241  .055  .055 

Dayton  Nena  . (S)  23,935  .035  .035 

Marion  Daily  Star . (Ei  8,004  .0120  .0120 

Newark  Ameriean-Trlbnne  ( E )  0,287  .0108  .0108 

Piqna  Daily  Call  . (E)  4,017  .0080  .(i080 

Porlamonth  Daily  Timea  .  (E>  10.327  .02  .02 

Sandnaky  Resiater . (MS)  4,203  .0093  .0003 

(No  Monday  laane,) 

Sprinsfleld  Newa  . (EAS)  13,118  .025  .025 

Stenbenville  Gaaette . (E)  3.020  .0143  .0071 

Toledo  Blade  . (E)  55,133  .12  .lO 

YonnKatown  TeleKram  ...(Ei  •2(i.i2(i  .035  .035 

Yonnicatown  Vindicator  ...  lEi  *2I,.577  .Ot  .04 

Yonneatown  Vindicator  ..(Si  *10,704  .04  .04 

Zaneavilie  Siirnal  . (Ei  10,837  .02  .02 

*A,  B.  C.  Statement 

Other  ratInKa  Government  atatenien  I  October  1.  1917. 
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The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  February  2,  1918 


New  York  Advertising  Situation 

During  the  Year  1917  New  York’s  Leading  Advertisers  Convincingly 
Proved  Their  Preference  for  the  Evening  Newspapers. 

Here  Are  the  Firms 


Altman 

Arnold  Constable 
Best 

Bloomingdale 
Bon  wit  Teller 


Gimbel 

Greenhut 

Hearn 

Lord  &  Taylor 

McCreery 

Wananudcer 


Macy 

Oppenheim  Collins 
Stewart 

Franklin  Simon 
Stem 


Here  is  how  they  used  space  in  the  New  York  daily  newspapers: 

Evening  Newspapers 

World . 2,606,885 

Globe . 2,527,364 

Sun . 2,243,172 

Mail  . 2,130,679 


Journal . 2,008,559 

Telegram  . 1,143,528 

Post  .  796,740 


Morning  Newspapers  (Excluding  Sunday) 

Times  . 677,383 

Herald  . 432,187 

World  . 270,012 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Times . 1,355,296 

World . 1,185,119 

Herald  .  837,881 


American . 185,901 

Tribune  . 171,091 

Sun  . 164,558 


American . 743,336 

Tribune  . 481,177 

Sun  . 276,104 


Local  Retail  Advertising  Points  the  Way  to  General  Advertisers.  Local  Merchants 

Advertise  To-day  for  Results  To-morrow. 


Figures  showing  yearly  totals  from  above  firms  in  New  York’s  evening  newspapers: 


World  .  . 
Globe  .  . 
Sun  .... 
Mail  .... 
Journal  . 
Telegram 
Post  .... 


Now 

Two  Cents 


CHICAGO 
People’s  Gas  Bldg. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

3,006,538 

2,618,189 

2,267,892 

2,606,885 

1,544,862 

2,224,178 

2,432,502 

2,527,364 

1,723,155 

2,181,097 

2,227,726 

2,243,172 

1,955,260 

2,068,254 

2,239,538 

2,130,679 

2,845,030 

2,472,407 

2,076,813 

2,008,559 

1,246,009 

1,169,549 

984,705 

1,143,528 

856,216 

829,561 

797,434 

796,740 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


Member 

A.B.C. 


NEW  YORK. 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Nation  Prets,  Inc.,  New  York. 


I 


